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Hush!...Shh! This is the jungle! 
The trees . . . the shape of the leaves . vines 
snaking along branches even the pattern of 
sunlight and shadow are strange. 
No birds sing. No squirrels leap from limb to 
limb. No sound—except the unheard sound, the 
felt sound of watching, waiting, listening things. 
I’m alone on my own. 
And somewhere up the trail, I can tell, a Jap 
sniper’s waiting for me. Hung in a net, his gun 
... Waiting 


cocked, his finger tight on the trigger 
for me to move into the line of his sights. Like 


I’m waiting for him. 

This time the chips are down! Nobody’s going to 
split this pot. It’s winner take all. And the win- 
ner’s the one who gets in the first shot. At the 
end of this trail there’s going to be one more dead 
Jap—or a Marine who isn’t coming home. 
Waiting him out, and thinking back, I can see 
where I was wrong. I thought when I enlisted 
along with the other kids, I’d have to give up 
the liberty I'd always known. But I was wrong. 


act on your own... 





7M ON MY OWN 
And now out here alone, matching my wits 
my guts against the cunning and courage of mad- 


In this war they teach you to think and plan and 
THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES; WE LEND OUR MONEY. BUY WAR BONDS. 





nd 


men—that’s what’s going to get me through, 
That’s what’s going to bring me home! 


Home to my folks. Home to my girl. Home to the 
land that was built by and for men who thought 


and planned and acted on their own. My land, 
my America, where there will always be new and 
better things where there will always be 
equality for all . . . where there will always be 
freedom unlimited . . . as long as men are free to 
stand alone. 

That’s what I want when I come home! The op- 

-on my own! 


portunity to go ahead. . 

Keep it for me until I come back. 

Here at Nash-Kelvinator we're building 2,000 h.p. 
Whitney engines for Navy Vought Corsair 


making intricate Hamilton Standard pro- 
producing 


& 
readying production lines to build Sikorsky 


Lansing 


Pratt 
fighters 

pellers ... 

helicopters for the Army Air Forces 

many other important items of ordnance working 


to hurry the day when our boys can come home. 


DETROIT 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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Kenosha . Milwaukee 
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This barrage of thousands of anti-aircraft 
shells is glowing evidence of American 
Industry’s work in supporting our fight- 
ing forces. Its ingenuity and energy pro- 
duce these shells by the millions. 


Backing up our soldiers and sailors 
on our fighting fronts are the men and 
women here at home producing the 
weapons and materials of war. 


Every phase of this vast production in 
our arsenals of democracy calls for lubri- 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


i 
Wz 


Tth Africa 


-Aircraft Fire — No 





cating and cutting oils of many kinds. 


Texaco meets this nation-wide demand 
by distributing quality lubricants from 
its large network of more than 2300 
wholesale supply points. 


Responsibility however does not end 
there. To insure the utmost efficiency and 
output from each of its specialized petro- 
leum products, Texaco offers the services 
of its Lubrication Engineers—on call for 
consultation wherever needed. 
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48 States 











Draft. Turning Wheeler Bill 


down the 


to postpone the drafting of fathers, the 
Senate adopted an Administration sub- 


stitute. This would forbid employment by 
the Federal Government of able-bodied 
men between 18 and 38 who 
ferred for occupational reasons, unless they 
are “pre-Pearl Harbor” 
committee or official certifies them as in- 
dispensable. The new bill that 
the President appoint a commission of 
five physicians to re-examine the armed 
forces’ physical standards. 


are de- 
fathers or unless a 


proposes 


Cigarettes. Reporting a substantial gap 
between demand for cigarette tobacco and 
available supply, the Commerce Depart- 
ment disclosed that American smokers al- 
ready are heavily from next 
year’s stocks and are dipping into 1945 
reserves. The Department forecast a de- 
mand for nearly 300,000,000,000 cigarettes 
this year, with next year’s demand at least 
as large. To produce those cigarettes, 780,- 
000,000 pounds of tobacco are needed. But 
the allotment for U.S. manufacturers in 
1944 will be only 463,400,000 pounds. 


borrowing 


Occupational deferments. Seasonal 
workers in war activities such as farming 
may move from one locality to another 
without losing occupational deferments, 
Selective Service ruled. Local boards were 
told to continue to defer necessary men in 
seasonal activities during the off-season if 
they remain engaged in their seasonal oc- 
cupations for not less than eight months 
out of the vear, work in some other war 
job during the off-season, and return to 
their seasonal occupation when it reopens. 


Tires. Any car owner who has received 
a special gasoline ration for any purpose 
except furlough travel may buy used 
(Grade III) tires, the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration announced. 


Dependency allotments. Both houses 


of Congress acted to increase the allow- 


The March of the News 





ances for dependents of service men. The 
House Military Affairs Committee ap- 
proved a bill calling for $50 a month 
for a wife plus $25 a month additional 
for the first child, $20 for the second child 
and $15 for each additional child. The 
Senate also acted to increase allowances. 
A section of the Senate bill on draft de- 
ferments provides $30 for the first child, 
with $20 for each additional child. 


Gasoline stations. Rules limiting hours 
of operation of service stations and other 
gasoline outlets were revoked by the 
Petroleum Administration for War. A 72- 
weekly limit on of business 
had been in effect nationally since January 
18. 


hour hours 


Merchant shipbuilding. Noting a “dis- 
appointing” drop in ship production dur- 
ing September, Rear Admiral Howard L. 
Vickery, vice chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, said 160 ships were 
compared with 164 in August. 
This represented a slowdown to the June 
level. 


only 
delivered, 


Immigration. A bill that would repeal 
the Chinese exclusion acts and provide for 
an annual immigration of 105 from China 
was approved by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. The bill will come up before the 
House next week. 


Food. The War Food Administration 
acted to release more eggs for civilian con- 
Storage restrictions and set-aside 
orders covering shell eggs were removed 
to free all shell eggs in commercial storage 
for movement into regular consumer 
channels during October and: November. 
At the same time, WFA invited bids from 
organizations for 2,000,000 
pounds of dried whole-egg powder now 
in WFA stocks, which amounted to some 
55,000,000 pounds on Oct. British con- 
sumption of dried run 
estimates. 


sumerfs. 


commercial 


eggs has below 
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NEWS 


Ten years after 


Tank Back, if you will, to 1933! That 
was the year in which the Century of 
Progress Exposition opened in Chicago. 

And it was also the year the Boeing 
247’s were introduced by United Air 
Lines — revolutionizing all former ideas 
of air transportation ! 


Commercial ships up to that time had 
been principally biplanes or high-wing 
monoplanes which chugged along at a 
modest 115 miles an hour. 


The Boeing 247 changed all that. 
First all-metal, low-wing, 3-mile-a-minute 
transport, it reduced the fastest previous 
coast-to-coast time by one-third. In the 


recent words of an airline executive, “it 
made the greatest single advance in 
airline operating speed of any airplane 
before or after.” Even now, practically 
every modern airliner is an outgrowth of 
this original Boeing 247 design. 


That’s only the first part of the story. 


Today, ten years after, when most 
planes of that era have vanished from the 
skies, twenty-seven sturdy Boeing 247’s 
are doing heavy duty for the Army Air 
Transport Command. And many others 
are in service elsewhere in the world. 
One of these ships has flown some four 
million miles—and is still going strong! 





Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


The combined mileages of the Boeing 
247’s still in use would mount into 
astronomical figures. 


Obviously, planes with such a record 
must be well designed and well con- 
structed. The same research, design, en- 
gineering and manufacturing skills are 
responsible for the famous Stratoliners, * 
the transoceanic Clippers, the Kaydet 
PT’s (Primary Trainers), and those 
great battleships of the skies, the Boeing 
Flying Fortresses.* 


Tomorrow as today, you can be sure of 
any product . . . if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it's bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


. 
THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS** AND 
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STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW 


im THE ‘PameeesS. OF TODAY 


Reunion on the Field of Battle 


These are Fairchild alumni—fighting men from Nor- 
way, Canada, the U.S. A. 

Though they come from different parts of the world, 
these skillful warriors of the United Nations Air Forces 
have much in common. 

Typical of thousands of fliers on every fighting front, 
each was given an intensive course in a Fairchild Pri- 
mary Trainer as one important step on the road to 
winning his wings. Their meeting upon some distant 
airfield is virtually a reunion of “old grads” of the 
same Alma Mater. 

It is easy to understand why the Air Forces choose 
Fairchilds for primary training. 

There is the element of added safety. For example: 
quick take-offs and steep climbs can be performed by 
novices in a Fairchild Trainer without danger of stall- 


BUY U.S. WAR 


ing, which caused so many fatalities in the last war. 
The trainee, behind a 175 or a 200 horsepower Ranger 
engine, just “pours on the coal” and he’s quickly in 
the air with a lot of runway to spare. 

And when it comes to acrobatics, which give a trainee 
an intimate feel of the controls and teach him instinc- 
tive flying, a Fairchild is the answer to an instructor's 
prayer. No need to crush the student’s confidence by 
telling him not to dive at 200 miles an hour. Just teach 
him all the tricks in the bag, with the full knowledge 
that safety has been built into every inch of every 
Fairchild Trainer. 

Maneuverability with great safety, and rugged landing 
characteristics—for which all Fairchild trainers 
are famous—provide the foundation stone of Fairchild’s 
“touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


ABETAIRCHILD encine ano areptane conposatio 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, | 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. 


NEW YORK 


Duramold Division, New York, N.Y 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGU GLA Washington, D. C. 


It is well to understand the theory that underlies latest tax policies, to 
be aware of what Government is aiming at in its use of income taxing power. 

Basic Treasury goal in income taxation appears to be this..... 

A minimum income: No average family (married man, two dependents) should be 
asked to bear more than a nominal federal income tax if income after allowed de- 
ductions is under $2,500. That's the minimum for "health and decency." 

A maximum income: In general, no person in wartime should be permitted to 
retain more than $25,000. That is the outside limit, except for a few with vast 
accumulated fortunes or very unusual salaries. It is sought as a ceiling. 

This would represent a 10-for-l spread. It would permit an individual to 
increase wartime income to $2,500 without interference, if head of an average 
family. It would permit the unusual person to aspire to 10 times that much. 

And: In peacetime this ceiling might be raised to $50,000, or 20 times. 

That is the underlying goal. Congress does not like it. It is not to be 
realized this year at least. But: The trend definitely is in that direction. It 
is a trend that probably is to hold in peacetime as spending continues high. 

U.S. now, as Britain did earlier, is approaching the end of the era when an 
individual could aspire to very large personal income for private use. 




















Tax trend is of deep importance; is an indication that....e. 
1. Risk-taking individual entrepeneurs are likely to be few and far between 
in the future. Individuals will find it harder and harder to accumulate capital. 
2. Government, not individuals, will tend to take over direction of capital 
investment ; will probably be forced to do the risk taking at home and abroad. 
3. Incentives that grow from an opportunity to earn high income and to en- 
joy a living standard far above the ordinary are in process of being curbed. 
Thus: Tax policy forced by war finance is working the real revolution; is 
m likely to leave the deepest imprint after the war. It is in this field of policy 
making that individuals should be most interested. (See pages 19, 56, 59.) 











War costs, losses of men and waste of material are having their effects; 











T's are leading to some more official emphasis on self-interest, on the matter of 

by » assurance that U.S. is watching out for its interests in the process. 

ich Just as an illustration of this further trend..... 

|ge U.S. is telling the British officially that it intends to stay in the ocean 
ery Shipping business in a big way after this war; that it is not to give up the big 
; merchant marine being built in wartime. Many problems grow from this decision. 
ng Senators back from a world tour are stirring the whole question of war use 
ors of oil. That story and its meaning is told for you in detail on page 13. 

d's These same Senators are pressing the issue of U.S. postwar right to use 





airfields built with American funds during war. That issue is to be negotiated. 
There is an‘obvious intent in Congress to insist upon firm U.S. control 
| over any money-stabilization plan, any world RFC, if U.S. puts up the money. 
Big new idea is that this country should look out for itself. It is not a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


trend to isolation at this stage. Rather: Emphasis seems to be on pushing out 

into the world, on getting air and naval bases, on gaining control over reserves 

of oil, on having more of a hand in control of communications, shipping, etc. 
Yet: At the same time we are proposing to give up the Philippines. 


It's a strange mixture, a mixture of what might be called an urge toward a 
venture into modified imperialism and a yearning for some kind of isolation. 

Basically, the motivating desire appears to be not to get left holding the 
bag after this war, not to have others gain while U.S. does the paying. 





In the war itself, as the situation is working out..... 

The Germans appear to have weathered their present crisis. 

In Italy: 300,000 German troops are slowing U.S.-British advance. 

In Russia: The German withdrawal still is not a rout. It is orderly, slow. 

In the Balkans: German troops have replaced Italians before U.S.-Britain 
could take advantage of the opportunity to cash in. 

Inside Germany: There is not yet any sign of a real crack in morale. There 
is no sign that the German Army, Air Force or Navy is losing its nerve. 

So: This war, on -its German side, appears likely to run well into 1944. 
Only decisive factor that can enter before mid-1944 will be air power; will be 
a step-up of bombing to such a scale that the German people's nerve would crack. 

Whether bombing alone will do the job remains doubtful. 














Now to clear up a point in regard to Japan.....Remember this: 

Japan may have 2,000,000 or more men facing Russian borders in Siberia. 

The Russians have only modest forces with which to confront these Japanese. 

Thus: If Russia offered U.S. air bases in Siberia, Japan would attack in 
self-defense. The result would be: (1) defeat for Russia and overrunning of the 
bases U.S. would expect to get; or (2) need to shift forces from the Russian 
front against Germany to that against Japan, with slowing of the war on Germany. 

U.S. could do nothing to aid Russia against Japan at this stage. 

Result is that there will be no U.S bases in Siberia now. Later Kamchatka 
might be something else again. But: Russia almost certainly will not court a war 
with Japan until she has won her war against Germany. When that time comes, 
many things can happen. Until it happens, the Russians want only one war. 











In the situation as it is developing at home..... 

Fuel oil: Home owners should be at least aS warm as a year ago. It seems 
probable that coupon values will retain their full value during the season. 

Gasoline: West Coast will be squeezed once the Japanese war speeds up. 

Turkeys: Army-Navy needs should be filled soon. After that civilians can 
get back into the market. There should be a fairly big holiday supply. 

Butter: No improvement in this supply situation. 

Meats: Supplies are becoming large. Point values may be reduced on many 
cuts. There is a strong prospect that farmers will begin to dump livestock soon 
as feed becomes short. Consumers may see an abundance of meat, then a shortage. 

In general, problem of consumer supply in wartime is being met. Only real 
shortages are in children's wear, in durable consumer goods, in a few foods. 





When it comes to politics and the 1944 outlook: 

It is taken for granted here that Mr. Roosevelt will be renominated; that 
there will be no effective opposition within his party. 

And: Democratic view is that New York's Governor Thomas Dewey will be the 
Republican nominee; that the fight will be between Wendell Willkie and Dewey for 
the nomination. Inside view is that Dewey has the edge right now. 





See also pages 15, 20, 45. 
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The most important 
message ever broadcast... 


IT GOEs OUT to all men, “both low and high, rich and 
poor together.” It reaches them in their homes 
throughout the land. 

That message is the Word of God. 

It is a message—clear and strong and free. All can 
hear it because freedom of worship is a sacred right 
of the American people. 





American radio strives to do its share in asserting 
this right and in maintaining this freedom. 

For seventeen years, with the aid and guidance 
of the leaders of all faiths, The National Broad- 
casting Company has helped to spread the Word of 
God to the people of America. 

Today, as our nation passes through its greatest 
trial — when our people seek support and strength 
through Faith more eagerly than ever — it is our 
privilege to provide time and facilities for the broad- 
casting of this most important message of all — the 
Word of God. 

Only a free radio, operating in the interests of a 


free people, makes it possible for us to do so. 


THE MATIONAL Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


{ Service of Radio Corporation of America 





PATAPAR 


MNIGue 
paper 


It may sound impossible that a paper 
can be soaked in water and remain firm 
and strong—that it will resist grease— 
that it can be boiled without harm. Yet 
these are the very qualities of *Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. 








Resists 
grease 


Pour grease on 
Patapar and you'll 
see how it resists 
penetration. Prod- 





ey, 


Withstands 
boiling 

Even with terrific 
boiling Patapar will 
keep its strength. 
This is important 
in situations where 
there are high 
processing temper- 
atures. 


ucts with extreme 
grease content can 
be packaged in it 
with safety. 





These basic qualities have enabled 
Patapar to solve the packaging problems 
for literally hundreds of products. It is 
used alone as a wrapper or in combina- 
tion with other materials to form special 
container units. 


Fills many war needs 


Today, war needs have resulted in new 
applications of Patapar. It is used in gas 
masks, for Ration C wrappers, in the 
manufacture of Plexiglas, for rubber 
mold liners, map tracing papers, liners 
for motor oil containers, special photo- 
graphic purposes and other uses that 
cannot be talked about. 


Business men: War conditions make it 
impossible to supply all the needs for 
Patapar. As victory comes nearer and 
raw materials are available in greater 
quantities, Paterson’s prompt service 
will be restored. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 





Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885. 





as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in auto- 
mobiles, refuse to sell new cars to finan- 
cially qualified ration certificate holders. 
The Office of Price Administration warns 
that refusal may result in a dealer being 
prohibited from doing business and may 
prevent him from adding to his maximum 
prices the usual monthly storage allowance. 


* * x 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of 1,000 
pounds of butter, whey cream butter, or 
both, fail to make monthly production 
reports to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Chicago, Ill. The Director of 
Food Distribution orders that the report 
set forth the amount of creamery set- 
aside butter produced or in stock. 


*” * * 


YOU CAN, as a packer or wholesaler of 
tea, increase your quarterly quota from 
60 per cent to 75 per cent of your net de- 
livery during the corresponding quarterly 
period in 1941. The WFA said the increase 
is made possible because of improved ship- 
ping conditions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as owner of a building using 
more than 10,000 gallons of fuel oil during 
the last heating season, obtain your ration 
allowance regardless of whether your oil- 
burning furnace can be converted to use 
of coal. This action by OPA marks the 
last of several steps to suspend the year- 
old conversion program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of baby 
carriages, increase your fourth-quarter 
production, provided you can obtain the 
necessary materials. The WPB increased 
the fourth-quarter quota by 28,220 car- 
riages, but pointed out that third-quarter 
quotas were not reached because of short- 
ages of material and labor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of hair- 
pins and bobby pins, produce at 58 per 
cent of your 1941 production level during 
the fourth quarter of this year. During 
each quarter of 1944 production will be 
allowed at 50 per cent of the 1941 rate. 
The WPB has released the 


amount of steel. 


necessary 


News -Lines____. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 
and administrative decisions 






YOU CANNOT, as an employer, gray 
wage increases on the ground of “outstang. 
ing production record.” A regional Wy 
Labor Board has so ruled in the case of a 
automobile company. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a dealer in oil burner; 
discontinue free maintenance and repair 
services without reducing maximum prices 
for fuel oil. The OPA order ends a pry. 
tice that was followed in several sections 
of the country to promote the sale of oi 


{ 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of shoe. 
raincoats, paints, varnishes and printing 
inks, obtain supplies of castor oil to in. 
prove your product. The WFA has re. 
laxed restrictions for next three months 
because of satisfactory inventories, 


* x * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, pay con- 
missions due to employes for September 
or October without formal application, 
provided the rate of commission or any 
other compensation has not been i- 
creased since Oct. 2, 1942. This ruling by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
revises salary-stabilization regulations is 
sued Sept. 4, 1943, requiring approval be. 
fore payment of commissions exceeding in P 
dollar amount the payments in the las 
accounting year prior to Oct. 3, 1942. 


* * * 


YOU CAN pay employes cash award 
or bonuses for suggestions designed to in- 
crease production without obtaining ap 
proval from the War Labor Board. The 
Board’s general counsel ruled, however, that 
the reward must represent a genuine award 
for additional effort on the part of the em- 
ploye and must not be in excess of the 
value of the contribution to production. p 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use an_ unlimited 
amount of Series A tax savings notes it 
any one year for payment of taxes. With 
sale of the notes discontinued under the 
present income tax law, the Treasury re 
moved the $5,000 limitation to permit 
transfer of the notes directly to interna 
revenue collectors. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe UNITED States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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pat gore 


This is a Liberator bomber, 
It is a mighty warrior. 


It ranges the Seven Fronts, 
searching out targets to smite 
with devastating effect. 


Europe knows it. And Asia. The 
conquered Low Countries, the 
Pacific, the East — Near and Far 
— and the battered cities of Ger- 
many that never were to feel the 
impact of bombs. 


It carries a husky load, does the 
Liberator. 


It has four big Buick-built Pratt 
& Whitney engines that get it in 
over the target fast and often. 


WHEN BETTER AULewOUILES age suit BUICK WILL 


It has an accuracy to make a Dan’l 
Boone chortle. 


Why do we show it? 


Well, because any American has 
a right to be proud of the name 
this truly American ship is mak- 
ing for itself. 












victory tS our @ 


tee hie 4 PW, : 
. “VA! 
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And particularly because it is our 


prideful assignment to build orig- 
inal-equipment engines for the 
Liberator — engines that give this 
ship its first start in a history- 
making life. 


Can you blame us for feeling good 
every time the dispatches report 
the exploits of this mighty air- 
warrior P 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies 
over Buick plants in both Flint, 
Mich., and Melrose Park, Ill., bav- 
ing been awarded to Buick people 
for outstanding performance in the 
production of war goods, 


Buick power the liberalor 





BUICK opivision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday 


Afternoon ~— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE 


AIR — NBC 


Network 





(Attention of businessmen is centering 
on incentive-pay plans since Government 
agencies are more favorable 
attitude toward the principle of more pay 
for more production. Advocates of incen- 
tive pay say the system, if properly ad- 
ministered, — will production, 
conserve man power and add to the wages 
of workers. Both the War Production 
Board and the War Labor Board recently 
have outlined certain guiding rules for 
incentive-pay plans, but there is no master 
plan that can be followed in all cases.) 


showing a 


increase 


Many businessmen are hoping that incen- 
tive-pay plans might offer a way to raise 
their wartime production by giving work- 
ers a financial return for greater effort. 
This might overcome lags in individual 
effort that at times have tended to slow 
production in the U.S., as well as in Brit- 
ain and Germany. Incentives have been 
credited with raising individual production 
in some plants in the U.S. and has been 
tried successfully on a large scale in Rus- 
sia. If you are an employer and want to 
set up an incentive plan, you must get it 
approved by the WLB, and by labor rep- 
resentatives if there is a union in the plant. 


How do you go about evolving a basis 
for extra pay under an incentive plan? 


Your incentive plan should be based upon 
a standard that represents the amount of 
work done during a specified time by a 
qualified worker under normal conditions. 
Do not base this standard on the output 
of an unusually fast or slow worker. The 
earnings of workers are supposed to in- 
crease in proportion to increased output. 
But WPB officials say this principle should 
not go so far as to increase earnings out of 
proportion to the amount of energy used 
by the worker or to bring inequalities of 
pay within the plant or community. 


Take, for example, the incentive-pay plan 
just approved by the WLB for the Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., which, 
however, is considered by WLB as an ex- 
periment and not a model for industry in 
general. Under this plan, the standard of 
production is based upon the pounds of 
airplane turned out per man-hour. A 1 per 
cent bonus is paid for each 2 per cent 
increased output above this standard. 


Can you spread an incentive plan over 
an entire plant, or must it apply only 
to individuals or groups of workers? 

Some incentive plans apply to individuals 

doing piecework or to groups of workers 
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eve Been Asked: 


ABOUT RULES FOR INCENTIVE-PAY PLANS 


doing similar work, others apply to an 
entire plant or organization. Under a 
plant-wide plan, each worker gets a per- 
centage of extra pay for increase in output 
per man-hour in the plant. Some officials 
believe that incentives that are applied to 
small groups work best, but that such sys- 
tems may lead to jealousies which are 
avoided by a plant-wide system. 


Sometimes a plant may have an incentive 
plan with different production standards 
for different departments or groups. In 
effect, an incentive-pay plan is based upon 
the principle of a worker getting his share 
of the extra earnings that his company 
makes by additional production through 
use of the same facilities and labor force. 


Can you include higher-paid workers, ex- 
ecutives, supervisors, etc., among those 
benefiting from an incentive plan? 


You can in some cases, but your plan must 
be worked out to fit the conditions and 
operations of your plant or organization. 
The Grumman plan applies throughout 
the plant, with incentive pay on the same 
basis for workers making up to $5,000 a 
year. A percentage of incentive pay goes 
to those making $5,000—$7,500 a year. 


What safeguards and checks does Gov- 
ernment insist on in incentive plans? 


First, you must submit to the War Labor 
Board full details and data regarding the 
plan proposed for your organization. These 
should give complete information about 
workers affected, hours, wages and _ pro- 
duction involved and what is expected 
under operation of the plan, including its 
effect upon your man-power needs. WLB 
officials say they will reject any plan that 
is likely to result in a general increase in 
wages without bringing a corresponding 
increase in production. 


If your plan is approved, you will be re- 
quired to keep records and to report to 
the WLB periodically on operation of the 
system. These reports, which will be close- 
ly reviewed by the Board, must show 
changes in production and other develop- 
ments. Some top executive should keep a 
close eye on operation of the plan. If the 
WLB is not satisfied with the way it is 
working, it can withdraw its approval. 


Must you get approval of workers before 
setting up an incentive-pay plan? 

If there is a union in your plant, the pro- 

posed incentive plan must be agreed upon 

jointly by management and union, and 

together they are responsible for its tech- 


nical details. WLB policy is not to approy 
establishment of an incentive plan if ther 
is a dispute with a union over it. If ther 
is no union in your plant, you may submit 
the plan to the Labor Board. 


Keep in mind that a large part of orgap. 
ized labor for years has been opposed ty 
incentive-pay plans. Furthermore, WPB 
officials point out that successful operation 
of such systems are dependent upon co. 
operation and teamwork and that labor 
representatives inside a plant should he 
kept informed about the plan and any 
changes that are under consideration. 


Suppose an employer installs new mo. 
chinery or changes the design of his 
product and this results in greater 
output. Would that affect the plan? 


Such changes that bring a larger or smaller 
output, which is not the result of the ef- 
forts of the workers, are supposed to be 
reflected in the production standard on 
which the incentive pay is based. But 
such changes in standards should be made 
as infrequently as possible and if there is 
a union in the plant its representatives 
should be consulted in advance. Similarly, 
a change in the type of orders or in spec- 
fications might require a change in pro 
duction standards. 


Does the pay of workers fall off if pro- 
duction drops below the standard? 


Employers usually are required to guar- 
antee the basic rate of pay that the work- 
received before adoption of a 
incentive plan. On the other hand, the 
total pay of a worker in some cases might 
rise 20 to 30 per cent if output increased 
that much. Incentive-pay plans as a rule 
are not restricted by the so-called “little 
steel” formula for limiting increases in 
pay. However, there is not supposed to be 
any substantial increase in the general 
level of production costs or in the cost of 
labor required to turn out a_ particular 
item or unit of production. 


ers 


Can you get help from the Government 
in working out an incentive plan? 


The Management Consultant Division of 
the War Production Board sometimes cat 
give advice about incentive plans. But the 
growing interest in the system probably 
will make it impossible for this group to 
provide advisers in all cases. The War 
Labor Board determines whether a pat- 
ticular plan conforms to the national sta 
bilization program but does not pass upon 
the merits of individual plans. 
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Mr. Gordon, 


You've Got 
Something There! 


Ana the curious thing is that he had! 

That incredible bandwagon is actually the miss- 
ing link between the Iron Horse and a dray horse. It 
combined the best features of a locomotive — steam — 
and a quadruped — legs! 

For a horse’s legs, brother Gordon reasoned with 
stirring logic, had always been the extremity of ef- 
ficient hauling power, hence they always would be. So 
he built mechanical legs for his dream of motive 
power. ... The spirited vehicle pranced itself to pieces, 
and Gordon’s dream was ended. 
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Yet, in 1824, David Gordon had something that 
might have made mechanical history. It was traction 
that he was striving for, never dreaming that the 
wheels alone would give enough of it to pull his steam- 
driven carriage . . . while the regrettable legs on that 
hybrid hack were remarkably close in principle to the 
caterpillar-type of traction used today on tanks 
and tractors! 

This story has a modern moral. For every engine 
and every machine that runs today represents many 
failures, many successes — and many problems that 
are still in the process of being solved. And in the 
solutions of those problems lie the great discoveries 
of the future! 

Today, Jones & Lamson engineers and service men 
are working with leading technical men in virtually 
every industry and in hundreds of plants, from the 
largest to the smallest, helping to solve those problems. 
And behind them is a background of machine tool 
engineering that spans more than a century of our 
industrial history — since the days of David Gordon. 

No matter what your problem — or when — Jones 
& Lamson engineers are at your service, 

Call upon them! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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U.S. OIL AS A WEAPON: 
WHY WE MUST SUPPLY ALLIES 


Use of Foreign Fields Limited by Tanker Shortage, Refining Facilities 


Increased demands 
to offset any gains 
from Middle East soyrces 


A controversy over oil now is creating 
some bitter doubts and suspicions between 
this country and its allies. U.S. Senators 
are charging that the United States is 
spending its own irreplaceable oil reserves 
to the point of waste while other Allies 
save their oil for the future. 

These Senators openly express the fear 
that, at the present rate of usage, the 
United States may go begging for oil 
with a tin cup within the next 15 years; 
that, after the war, this nation will largely 
depend on the British for oil. 

These statements and criticisms hit hard 
on a spot that has been touchy with all 
governments since the last world war. The 
overwhelming importance of oil in war 
and peace makes it inevitably the object 
of deepest concern to all nations. This 
most recent outcry raises questions as to 
the facts of Allied oil operations today. 
It raises questions equally important, and 
so far unanswered, about U.S. plans to 
guarantee future oil reserves. 

First, to clear up the extent of this na- 
tion’s contribution to the Allied oil stocks. 
The fact is that the United States probably 
6s supplying even more than the 65 per 
cent of the oil that the Senators charge. 
No other source open to the Allies has 
been producing enough oil to meet Allied 
needs. To get world production into focus: 

The United States is producing 4,280,000 
barrels of crude oil a day. Outside the 
United States, the Allies can count on oil 
in appreciable quantities from Venezuela, 
Mexico, Colombia, Trinidad and Canada in 
the Western Hemisphere; from Russia, 
and from Iran, Iraq, Bahrein Island, Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt in the Middle East. 
But the total crude output of these fields 
at the 1940 rate, before the war cut down 
output in all but Canada, was only 1,703,- 
000 barrels a day. This year it may reach 
about 1,500,000 barrels. So the U.S. ac- 
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counts for 70 to 74 per cent of all oil now 
available to the Allies. 

The U.S. contribution of oil to the war 
effort probably corresponds to this coun- 
try’s share of total production. The U.S. 
is pouring more than 1,000,000 barrels of 
crude into war products every 24 hours, 
and that does not include the undisclosed 
thousands of barrels going into 100-octane 
aviation gasoline and lubricants. 

The U. S. contributes the lion’s share 
for several reasons. For one thing, it nor- 
mally produces and uses 65 per cent of the 
world’s oil. Other nations have not devel- 
oped their potential output or consumption. 

After the war started, these other na- 
tions produced even less. Dutch and Brit- 
ish holdings in the Far East, along with 
American holdings there, were wiped out 
by the Japanese at the outset. Then the 
shortage of tankers made it impossible up 
to now to use as much oil as the British 
could produce in the Middle East, where 
wells were running 200,000 barrels per day 
below capacity as late as last June. Output 
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LAYING PIPE IN IRAQ: Not enough oil to relieve U. S. 





in Venezuela, Colombia, and other South 
American areas was curtailed similarly. 

The accompanying map shows why the 
United States, until reopening of the Medi- 
derranean, was the most economical base, 
so far as transportation is concerned, for 
most of the oil traffic. Tankers were so few 
that even the limited refining capacity of 
the Middle East and elsewhere could not 
be utilized fully. But even if it had been, 
the refining and pipe-line capacity would 
severely have limited the contribution. 

This refining capacity has not been ex- 
panded appreciably because the United 
States, the only big source of refining 
equipment and know-how, was pressed 
‘to equip its 100-octane gasoline 
plants, synthetic rubber plants, etc. A 
start on expansion of refining capacity 
was made in Alaska and the Middle 
East. The first refinery equipment sent out 
from here for British use at Abadan, Iran, 
was sunk by enemy action. 

Now, expansion in crude and refining 
operations is getting under way. A partial 
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WHERE PETROLEUM IS FOUND AND WHERE OIL IS NEEDED FOR WAR 


survey shows that Venezuelan crude out- 
put is to be increased to around 1,000,000 
barrels a day by early 1944, that Middle 
East output is to be increased to some- 
where near 1,000,000 barrels per day as 
fast as possible. Russia is expected to in- 
crease her crude output. A growing amount 
of oil is flowing from Canadian wells. 

Additional refinery capacity may not be 
made available fast enough to keep up 
with the increased flow of crude, but the 
attempt is being made to provide it. Plans 
are under way for setting up refineries 
with estimated capacity of 100,000 bar- 
rels a day each at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean field, on Bahrein Island in 
the Persian Gulf, and in Arabia. Additional 
capacity is being installed at Abadan, and 
a considerable amount of refining ma- 
chinery is going to Russia for use in the 
oil areas regained from the Germans. 

But the United States load will increase 
in the months ahead no matter how suc- 
cessful attempts are to take more oil from 
other areas. Domestic crude output is 
slated to rise to 4,321,000 barrels a day by 
April, 1944; to 4,400,000 by January, 1945. 
No end to the increases is in sight, and 
they all go to the military. This continuous 
drain leads to the question of reserves and 
the possibility that after the war the U.S. 
must depend on other nations for vital oil. 

The world has certain knowledge of 
about 81,000,000,000 barrels of oil. That 
includes 38,000,000,000 produced and used 
in the past, and 43,000,000,000 located in 
deposits already discovered and developed. 

The United States has found within its 
borders 43,000,000,000 barrels of oil, and 
has used 24,000,000,000, leaving a backlog 
of “proved reserves” of 19,000,000,000. 
The world outside the U.S. has proved re- 
serves aggregating 24,000,000,000 barrels. 
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Most of this oil outside the U.S. is cen- 
tered at the two ends of the “oil axis,” the 
Caribbean and the Middle East, with the 
latter containing more than the former. 

Ownership of reserves outside the U. S. 
is divided roughly as follows: Great Brit- 
ain, 50 per cent; the U.S., 25 to 30 per 
cent; Russia, 20 per cent. But the future 
will bring changes in the relative position 
of this country. Russia may, and probably 
will, turn up vast deposits in unexplored 
Siberia, to mention just one place. Other 
countries, including those in Latin Amer- 
ica, have the chance to develop deposits 
that may outrank U.S. holdings by far. 
The greater part of the most promising 
area lies in the Eastern Hemisphere. That 
brings up the question of what policy this 
Government plans to follow as to develop- 
ment of foreign oil. 

This policy is being formulated today. 
Apparently it involves a departure from 
the traditional U.S. method of doing busi- 
ness abroad through private firms and an 
approach to the British system of direct 
government participation in that business. 

The Petroleum Reserves Corp., a Gov- 
ernment-owned subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., is the vehicle for 
the new policy. PRC’s charter gives it 
broad powers to develop and produce oil, 
buy and sell it, anywhere on earth. 

Information about the agency, other 
than its directors, is denied on the ground 
that its activities are too closely tied to 
military action for publication now. The 
agency is headed by Secretary of Interior 
Ickes and directors are the Secretary of 
State, War and Navy and the director of 
the Office of Economic Administration. 

The oil industry is speculating widely 
about probable activities of this agency. 
An informed view is that it may try to 


obtain oil concessions abroad, possibly 
through a reverse Lend-Lease arrange- 
ment; that it is going to finance some of the 
big refinery projects in the Middle East. 
The implications of Government op- 
erations abroad are a subject of dispute. 
Those in favor of them say it is necessary 
for the Government to step in directly be. 
cause private companies are not strong 
enough to deal with organizations spon- 
sored by foreign governments. Those op- 
posing say the move will only embroil the 
United States Government in more trov- 
bles, that private companies always have 
taken orders from the State Department 
when diplomatic issues were involved. 
Entirely apart from political considera- 
tions, the future of petroleum is wholly 
guesswork. The plain fact is that no one 
knows how much oil is left and where it is. 
The world is known now to contain some 
6,000,000 square miles of marine 
mentary areas favorable to oil, with 15 
per cent in the U.S. Outside the U.S. this 
area has scarcely been touched. Even in 
this country, less than half the oil-favor- 
able land has been explored geologically 
or geophysically. Furthermore, vast addi- 
tional sources of petroleum exist poten- 
tially in the liquefication of natural gas, 
in oil shales and sands, in coal. 
Regardless of these fundamental facts, 
oil will continue to be the subject of world 
politics. This Government always _ has 
taken its share in those politics. This was 
shown by the State Department’s action in 
securing for U.S. companies a 24 per cent 
interest in the oil fields of Iraq, after Brit- 
ain took them away from Germany, which 
had got them from Turkey. As things stand 
today, America has as good a chance of tak- 
ing care of its interests as any other na 
tion, and far better chances than most. 
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WARTIME SCIENCE: HOW INVENTIONS 
WILL TRANSFORM PEACETIME LIVING 


Wide Use for Many Military Devices and New-Type Clothing, Food 


Lower cost of articles to 
result from mass output 
and cheaper materials 


Driven by the war, science and industry 
are preparing for this generation the de- 
vices that ordinarily would go to its sons 
and daughters in about 1965. A 20-year 
gap between scientific discovery and pro- 
duction is being bridged to provide the 
implements of war. Many of them, and 
the processes by which they are made, 
gradually are revealing a promise of a 
more bountiful peacetime world. 

Miracles are ground ‘out every day in 
the war and taken for granted. Buried 
chests tell what the weather is like on 
hostile shores. Lightweight garments keep 
men warm in Alaska. Butter doesn’t melt 
in the tropics. A tablet purifies a glass of 
swamp water. Shoes last four times as 
long. Men talk by means of a beam of 
light. And these are aside from the mar- 
vels that scientists lure from vacuum tubes 
with an electric wand and call radar, or 
an electric eye. 

The impact of these devices upon the 
life of the peacetime citizen is not wholly 
measurable. But many of the things that 
are being used now by the soldiers who 
are fighting the Germans in Italy and the 
Japanese in the Pacific are adaptable to 
peaceful pursuits. And the returning sol- 
diers will bring back the knowledge of 
how to use them. 

A look into the future shows the peace- 
time citizen surrounded by all sorts of 
new inventions that come from the war. 
His home itself is low-cost and prefabri- 
cated, a development from war housing 
and shipbuilding practices. It is both 
cooled and heated by equipment that was 
improved by experiments undertaken to 
air-condition war tanks. It didn’t work 
very well for tanks, but this was partly 
because a radio or a few extra cases of 
cartridges were more useful in battle than 
cool air. 

The man shaves with a plastic razor 
like the one turned out for the Quarter- 
master Corps. He eats from glassware 
that looks like china but bounces when 
dropped and will not break, crack or chip. 
His Army cook used to throw away a plate 
when it cracked. The Surgeon General said 
it was a breeding place for germs. 
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Food is vastly changed by the war. De- 
hydrated soups and vegetables are lighter, 
more easily packaged and require less re- 
frigeration than canned goods. The dried 
foods can be put in a cardboard container 
and shipped around the world. A spoonful 
can be taken from a container and the 
package laid aside until wanted again. 

These are especially useful for those 
who have no refrigeration. In this, they 
are like the butter that does not melt, 
even in hot climates. It is fortified and 
preserved by a cottonseed oil preparation. 
The heat does not make it rancid. It re- 
mains at about the right firmness for easy 
spreading. A cheese spread, made the same 
way, does not sour. These foods were de- 
veloped for the Quartermaster Corps to be 
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CHURCHILL AND HANDY-TALKIE 
Miracles are taken for granted 


used where refrigeration was not available. 

Flavoring for cakes comes from tablets. 
They are dropped in water and used in 
the same way as the old-fashioned lemon 
or vanilla extract. The tablet is nonbreak- 
able. Another reason for it is that the 
liquid it produces has no attraction for 
thirsty cooks. It is non-alcoholic. 


As for clothes, the youngster who is 
hard on them can have a suit of the five- 
harness sateen that can’t be ripped. It 
can be pierced by a sharp instrument or 
cut by a razor, but the tear won’t widen. 
It was developed after mountain troops 
complained that ordinary uniforms ripped 
under the tough usage they were given. 

New-type shoes will stand up under four 
times as much wear as regular soles. They 
have a leather inner sole and an outer sole 
of rubber composition. They will take more 
wear than hobnail shoes. But, in tropical 
swamps, the Army uses basketball shoes 
with rubber soles and high, canvas tops. 
Soldiers find that leather rots quickly. 

Outdoors, for hikes or hunting, the boy 
scout or hunter can take along halazone 
tablets. One dropped into a canteen filled 
with swamp water gives him safe drinking 
water, free from germs. The canteen, it- 
self, will be of plastic. Filled with boiling 
coffee, it will not burn the hand, as a metal 
canteen will. It is light as a Saturday after- 
noon paper, and yet a 200-pound man can 
jump on it without bending or breaking it. 

A tiny can opener is carried on a key 
chain. It is little larger than a razor blade. 
A one-pound stove, folded into the pack, 
is strong enough to support a man’s 
weight. It cooks meals in the open, or can 
be used for heating a small tent. A single 
filling of gasoline keeps it going for hours. 
A zipper sectional tent can be changed in a 
few minutes from a two-man pup tent to 
one large enough for 12 men, simply by 
zipping on another section. 

Ready-made for campers, too, is a float- 
ing matchbox with a compass on one end. 
These boxes are waterproofed and may be 
filled with moistureproof matches that will 
strike even when wet. They have been 
treated with a coating of wax. 

For the boat, a nylon rope may be taken 
along. It is seven times as strong as hemp, 
easy to tie and untie, doesn’t burn and 
doesn’t fray. Shoes may be tied with nylon 
laces that are unbreakable. 

The man who works outdoors in ex- 
treme cold will have lightweight wind- 
resistant jackets. In Alaska, soldiers are 
using parkas that have a windproof outer 
cloth and a light fibrous interior. They 
weigh only half as much as the sheepskin 
or woolen coverings formerly used. The 
old sleeping bag weighed 18 pounds. The 
new one weighs only 51% and takes only 
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one-third as much space when folded. 

The new garments were developed by 
Arctic and Antarctic experts. They have 
worked so that the Russians 
asked for them. Their lightweight warmth 
allows a freedom of that en- 
ables men to fight in weather that other- 
wise would keep them indoors 

Doctors, newspapermen or 
tion foremen will find the handy talkie 
useful. It was developed for the Signal 


Ww ell have 


movement 


construc- 


Corps and is used by advance troops to 
give reports back to their command posts. 
It is about the size of a cracker box, or a 
French-type telephone and can be used 
for a two-way conversation. 
Numerous other radio 
coming from the war will fit into the pat- 


developments 


tern of peacetime living. Signal Corps en- 
gineers have developed new ways of wir- 
ing and new devices that reduce the noises 
in radios. The grating static that comes 
from an apartment house radio located 
near an elevator can be taken out. 

Frequency which 
topic of conversation before the war, will 
be an actuality in the new-style radios. 
It is widely used now in tank radios to 
reduce noise and static. 

Weather forecasts will be more reliable, 
bolstered by reports from all along the 
top of the world in the bleak areas where 
weather is made. But, instead of coming 
from isolated weather stations, manned by 
exiles, the reports will be sent automatical- 
ly by the same device that now tells what 
the weather is on enemy shores. It auto- 
matically reports the humidity, tempera- 
ture and barometric pressure. 

In peacetime, the instruments can be 
dropped by parachute in out-of-the-way 
places in Greenland, Iceland, along the Arc- 
tic Circle and in other isolated spots. Re- 


modulation, was a 


ports will continue to come in until the bat- 
tery dies, from two to three months later. 

Planes that fly transoceanic routes will 
be equipped with “Gibson girls” that bear 
no relation to the artist and are not femi- 
nine. They are a radio device that is being 
used now by air transport planes. When 
the pilot dumps his life raft overboard in 
an emergency, he drops his radio equip- 
ment, too. It gets its name from its shape. 

After the pilot climbs aboard the rubber 
life raft. he sends up the aerial—by kite 
if the wind is blowing; otherwise by hydro- 
gen-filled balloon—and starts’ grinding 
away at a crank. The radio sends out SOS 
calls on the international fre- 
quency to which radio operators at sea 


distress 


listen at regular intervals, or in idle mo- 
ments. Quite a few lives already have been 
saved by this device. 


But some of the devices turned up by 
the war are likely to cause disappointment 


when peacetime uses are sought. Army 
men think the jeep may well be one of 
them. They say it would work out well for 
industrial plants, or cities or organizations 
that have their own garages. But all sorts 
of mechanical disturbances creep into the 
insides of a jeep, deriving from the con- 
version gears needed for a four-wheel drive. 
Critics of the jeep concede, however, that 
it might work better if drivers didn’t think 
it necessary to keep all four wheels in the 
air at least 30 per cent of the time. 

The real revolution in American living 
will start in the plants, themselves, and 
will grow out of the time and material- 
saving practices that have been evolved 
during the pressure to obtain goods for war 
in a desperate hurry despite dwindling ma- 
terials and labor. Those working most 
closely with industry think this will effec- 
tively help to make reasonably priced 


—Willys-Overland Photo 


THE AMERICAN JEEP: Peacetime use for a war machine 


goods available to Americans in abundg 

They reason that, during wartime, 
engineers have been trying to build uf 
into their articles instead of working 
pretty goods that would sell. The prog 
tion-line principle was adapted to all 
of manufacturers. Goods that had hi 
made by skilled artisans were turned 
by novices who knew only one small 
in the whole process. On materials, 
shift was constantly from rarer, higl 
priced metals toward those that were 
common and lower-priced. 

The Ordnance Department, promp 
by the discoveries of its own enging 
and those of private concerns, turned f 
forgings to stampings. It saved tongs 
metal and thousands of man-hours 
work, even on simple items. In shift 
from brass to steel, it saved enough brag 
on primer rods alone for 184 destroye 
Instead of lock-nut assemblies, called fj 
by one order, it changed the design to am 
steel clips. It not only saved metal, 
it got the clips 150 times faster than 
could have gotten the lock nuts. 

All through industry, engineers and Onk 
nance experts sought devices to save timgll 
labor and material. Primer cases wemit 
changed from brass to steel. Bronze q 
aluminum valve wheels were changed 
steel wire, welded on a steel hub. This a 
the cost to only 15 per cent of what it 

None of these articles will be used 
the average citizen after the war. But 
same methods of mass production can 
used in turning out goods for peace. T 
same labor-saving short cuts will be ay 
able. The same knowledge of the 
usefulness to which cheap metals can 
put will create new comforts for the pe 
war civilian. To him can come a ste 
flow of inventions that grew out of wal 
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A Sock on the Nose_ 











TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
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VACUUM 








POINT TO IT! 


WITH A 











HAT FLAMING DIE is going to put 
a point on the sizzling nose of a shell 
body. 

Our artist cut away part of the die. 
Inside you can see an oil-and-graphite 
compound ablaze from the heat of the 
previous shell. 

The kind of compound that’s used 
is very.important! Unless the com- 
pound is right the shell sticks in the die. 
Valuable time is lost prying it loose. 


Socony-Vacuum produced an oil just 








i ad 


right for this job. Here’s our point: 

Today,with production time virtually 
a military weapon only the best in lubri- 
cation should be tolerated.” Know-how” 
in making and applying lubricants comes 
with experience — 

...and we’ve had 77 years’ worth, 
the greatest in the world! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil 
of N. Y.Div.* White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. + Chicago 
Div. ¢ White Eagle Div. Wadhams Div. + Magnolia 


Petroleum Co. ¢ General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 





Why This Litle Pig Stay 


Of course, most little pigs are going to 
market where they can do the most good 
for their country in these times when 
good food is so important . But some have 
to stay home for breeding purposes. And 
these too must be strong and healthy 
—selected from the best of the litters. 
Keeping pigs healthy is no easy job, 
as any farmer will tell you. Contrary to 
general belief, they have “delicate” con- 
stitutions and are subject to various ail- 
ments. One of the worst is “‘necro”’ cr 
black scours, which retards growth and 
often takes a high toll of young pigs. 
Fortunately, research has provided a 
highly useful remedy for this ailment in 
a member of the famous “sulfa” drug 
line—Sulfaguanidine, which is already 
aiding man’s battle against dysentery 
and other human diseases. Discovered 


MOLDING 


by Cyanamid’s Stamford Research Lab- 
oratories, and developed clinically by 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit of 
Cyanamid, this drug has brought about 
recoveries from 69 to 92% among 
treated animals, compared to 
16% of those untreated, accord- 
ing to one field trial report. 
Sulfaguanidine is also extremely 
useful in treating similar diseases 
among calves, sheep, and poul- 
try. Indeed, it is a signal achieve- 
ment in the field of veterinary 
medicine—and a boon to farmers 
who are working from dark to 
dark to produce food for our 
country in wartime. 
Another credit for chemical 
and pharmaceutical research! 
And this work is being paralleled 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


in many other fields as American Cyana- 
mid brings its research and manufactu- 
ring facilities to bear on vital problems. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.¥. 
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A CEILING FOR WEALTH? 


Effect of High Taxes in Holding Down Incomes of All Americans 


| 

‘further cut into savings 
and big holdings seen in 
proposal for new levies 


The day appears to be past when an 
ordinary American can hope by his own 
efforts to accumulate enough capital to 
support himself and his family in old age. 
The day probably is past when an ordinary 
American with an accumulated fortune 
can live in the style to which he has be- 
come accustomed. 

At one time every American had the 
right to aspire to a modest fortune, built 
through effort and self-denial. That right 
remains, but taxes on income gradually 
have risen to a point where opportunity 
for its exercise is more and more limited. 
Now the Treasury, to pay no more than 
50 per cent of war costs, is urging taxes 
that would write an end to individual 
family savings on any appreciable scale. 

It is the same story, but from another 
langle, for those with fortunes already ac- 
tumulated. Very few individuals in the 
United States, under taxes proposed, could 
fetain as much as $25,000 a year out of 
furrent income for living expenses and 
javings. As in Great Britain, the day of 
big estates, of private yachts, even of big 
ity homes seems to be passing, or past. 
Of course, the point is made that to- 
day’s taxes are temporary and that, once 
the war ends, the rates of tax on income 
can move back toward prewar. 

Actually, the outlook is not that bright 
for two reasons. The first is that it is to 
require an estimated $20,000,000,000 to 
$25,000,000,000 a 
postwar budget. This taxes at 
about four times the prewar rate. The 
veond reason is that the economic plan- 
ners insist that income must be leveled in 
order to keep business going. They insist 
that taxes must skim savings from the 
higher-income groups and distribute the 
proceeds through public works, Social 
Security and otherwise among the lower- 


ties. 


year to balance any 


involves 


income groups as a stimulus to consump- 
tion. Large-scale saving by a few indi- 
‘dual families, with no saving at all by 
nost others, is frowned upon. Instead, the 
verage American is expected to look for- 
rard to a small annuity or a small month- 
ytelief payment through Social Security 
«the reward for a life of toil. 

The real story of what has happened 
pad what soon may happen is shown in 
o, N.Y. [4 accompanying table on this page. 
First, glance at the $5,000-a-year 
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YOUR INCOME AFTER TAXES | 


This table shows what 


a married man, two dependents, has had left after paying his 


federal income taxes and what he would have left under Treasury’s latest plan. 


Net income 
before 
personal 


exemption 1918 1929 
$ 1.800 $ 1,800 $ 1,890 
2.000 2.000 2,000 
3.000 2.964 3,000 
5,000 4,844 4,997 
10,000 9,218 9,959 
25,000 21,328 24.161 
100,000 65.018 85,154 
1,000,000 297.018 769,154 


5,000,000 1,217,018 3,809,154 


*This income 
over to 1944 and by State income taxes. 





family. This is a rather typical family of 
husband, wife and two dependent chil- 
dren. Back in 1929, it paid an income tax 
of $3 to the Federal Government, and, 
as late as 1939, paid only $58 tax. By 
frugal living, money could be set aside 
to educate the children, and there still 
might be $1,500 left over for life insurance 
and other saving. At the end of 25 years 
it was possible, in the past, to build a 
modest fortune of $37,500 for old age. In 
the more distant past, this fortune could 
be invested in mortgages at 6 per cent, 
and there would be a basis for retirement 
on what would amount to half salary. 
Now all of that is gone. Federal income 
taxes today take $730 out of those savings. 
The Treasury proposes that the Govern- 
ment take $1,163, leaving little over. In- 
vestment opportunities are gone, with a 3 
per cent return on an assured basis the 
most to expect. The family is left to look 
forward to retirement at 65 to live on a 
maximum of $85 a month in the form of an 
old-age annuity paid by the Government. 
Then look at the $10,000-a-year fami- 
ly. In the old days this family not only 
was able to save for retirement, but could 
accumulate a modest fortune. Living ex- 
penses might be $5,000, and income taxes 
were less than $100. That left nearly $5,000 
for savings and investment. At the end 
of 25 years the family fortune might be 
$125,000, or more. This gave an annual 
income that permitted winters to be spent 
in Florida or California and a modest 
amount of other travel. At death there 
was a small estate to be passed on. 
Under present laws, the federal income 


Income years 
l ’nder 
Treasu ry 
proposed 


plan 
1939 194 ; 1944* 
$ 1,800 % 1.800 % 1,773 
2,000 1,942 1.919 | 
3,000 2.733 2.616 
4,952 4,270 3,837 
9,657 7.792 6,445 } 
22.673 15,426 11,250 | 
68,003 32,197 18,565 | 
321,564 101,200 54,582 


1,211,630 501,200 214,582 


would be reduced further by 12.5 per cent of 1942 tax liability carried 





tax on a $10,000 income is $2,208. If the 
new schedules proposed by the Treasury 
go into effect, the tax would be $3,555. 
Savings could be no more than $1,500 a 
year. Thus, the $10,000-a-year family could 
accumulate no more for old age than the 
$5,000-a-year family once did, and with 
interest rates down, the actual retirement 
income would be even less. 

Now consider the $1,000,000-a-year 
family. Back in 1929, this family had to 
pay only $230,846 out of its income in 
federal tax. The remainder would go for 
living and reinvestment. Big estates could 
be maintained. The family fortune could 
grow bigger and bigger. 

Present federal income taxes now take 
all but $101,200 of that $1,000,000 income. 
The would reduce’ the 
amount retained to $54,582. This means 
drastic changes in the scale of living— 
unless the family dips into its capital— 
and only a small amount left over for 
investment. 


new schedules 


Thus big fortunes are kept from grow- 
ing bigger. They are worth far less than 
they once were in the scale of living 
afforded. And it is almost impossible for 
newcomers to enter the millionaire class. 

The cases described show the direct ef- 
fects of the proposed new tax rates. They 
take no account of the indirect effects— 
on future demand new 
business investment, on private schools 
and the endowment of institutions, on 
political alignments. But they do suggest 
some of the ways in which the present - 
costs of war are going to affect this coun- 
try in the future. 


for goods, on 
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ALLIES‘ POWER IN BRITAIN: 





SPEARHEAD OF COMING DRIVE 


Why Leaders Are Confident Invasion From the West Will Succeed 


Huge concentration of men 
and weapons for advance 
over shortest road to Berlin 


England suddenly is getting set for a 
land invasion of Western Europe. Back 
of the official promises of that invasion is 
a remarkable story. It is a story of the 
concentration of great military power on 
an island no larger than the State of Ore- 
gon. That power before many months 
should be ready to explode into action on 
a new western front. 

England, Scotland and Wales have been 
built up into an armed camp. They are 
an arsenal, a base for sea war, air war and 
soon for land war. In no other part of the 
world is such vast military power packed 
into so small a space. This power has been 
amassed just across the English Channel 


from the Germans in Northern France. 
This centering of powerful military 


forces in England has one aim. That aim 
is to be ready, when the right time comes, 
to strike a blow that will knock out Ger- 
many and win this war. 

Due to Germany’s troubles on other 
fronts, the time to strike is said by Allied 
leaders to be drawing near. Three-fourths 
of Germany’s land strength has been tied 
up fighting Russia. Half of the remainder 





U. S$. LANDING BOAT: Thousands are ready to invade 
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is occupied on Germany’s southern front. 
This leaves only one-eighth of Germany’s 
land power on guard in Western Europe. 
The western front, therefore, is Germany’s 
weakest flank. That flank now is exposed 
to attack by the forces that are massing 
in England. 

The outcome of the war may depend on 
the Allies’ success when they strike that 
western flank. And their victory or defeat 
may hang on how well the job of getting 
ready has been done in England. The map 
tells the scope of that job of preparation. 
One side of the story of what has been 
done relates to striking power. 

On land, probably 2,500,000 Allied 
troops are, or soon will be, massed in the 
United Kingdom. This is more than twice 
the force that Hitler has had in Western 
Europe. The Allies can draw upon millions 


of reinforcements from the United States. _ 


On the sea, there are more than 600 
fighting ships in the British fleet. Germany, 
without help from the navies of either 
France or Italy, no longer is in a position 
to challenge British supremacy in Euro- 
pean waters. American warships can sup- 
ply the aid that may be needed to protect 
sea-borne invasion. 

In the air, Britain, the United States 
and the other Allies probably have 3,000 
bombers and 4,000 fighter planes in the 


operating forces based 
in England. Official fig- 
ures are military  se- 


crets. Germany’s entire 
operating strength prob- 
ably is less than three- 
fourths as large as the 
air forces of the Allies 
in England alone. 

But that does not 
begin to tell the whole 
story of the concentra- 
tion of that is 
going on in England in 
preparation for invasion. 
Here are sources of re- 
inforcements for the 
coming Allied landings 
in Europe: 

The United States. 
The vast strength of 
U.S. man power and ma- 
chine power stands back 


power 





the invasion forces 
gathering in Britain. 


—Acme of 


In men, this country is steadily adding 
to the forces already in Britain under com. 


mand of Lieut. Gen. Jacob L. Devers. Soon}? 


overseas movements to British and other 
fronts are expected to rise in tempo. Due 
to an improvement in the supply of ships, 
the goal of 5,000,000 American troops over. 
seas may be reached in June, six months 
ahead of schedule. 

In Lend-Lease supplies, the United 
States has been pouring into the United 
Kingdom nearly half the total for all cou. 
tries. This help has been going to Britain 
at a rate of $4,000,000,000 a year. Tanks, 


planes, munitions and every other kind 4 95 


fighting equipment needed by the British 
have been sent. 

In warships, cargo ships and landing 
craft, this country’s huge output has as. 
sured that the thousands of sea craft wil 
be available when needed to support an 
invasion. 

In fact, the route across the North At 
lantic from the United States to Englan/ 
has become a broad highway for transpor- 
ing the men and materials of war. This 
continued movement, despite submarines 
is assurance that the invasion armies, one 
landed, will be reinforced and supplied. 

The flow of men and weapons from thi 
country has been paced by another flv 
from Canada, which is strong in relatio 
to Canada’s ability to help. But much ¢ 
the great power that has been building » 
for invasion comes, not from abroad, but 
from within Britain itself. 

The home front. Britain itself is carry- 
ing on a prodigious war effort. That effort 
multiplies the value of England as a 
springboard for invasion. England has 
many times Italy’s value as a base for 
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operations against Germany. The reasougs war, 


is that Italy must be supplied, whereas 
Britain’s war factories are rolling out 
weapons. Then, too, Britain is located 
close to the front so that the weapons cal 
be sent straight into the fighting, whereas 
weapons and men must be transported 
thousands of miles to the front in Italy 
Finally, the fighting quality of the Britis 
troops is of the best. The story of what 
British effort means to the prospects of 
success in invasion can be told in specifi 
terms: 

War production. The output of British 
war materials is tremendous. Until 19%, 
Britain’s production exceeded that of the 
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United States. Today, 70 per cent of 
Britain’s resources is going into the war 
effort, compared with about 50 per cent 
for the United States. The production of 
critical weapons is on the rise. 

In man power, virtually every able- 
bodied person in Britain is in the war serv- 
ices or in defense production. A bigger 
proportion of the men are in the armed 
forces now than were enrolled in those 
forces in the last war. More than 20,000,- 
000 men, women and children are em- 
ployed out of a total population of 46,000,- 
000. The number of employed women ex- 
ceeds 7,000,000. Labor keeps on the job. 
Strikes are few and against the law. The 
invasion will have the help of all of Brit- 
ain’s man power. 

In weapons. Britain jumped into the 
lead over Germany in airplane production 
in 1942. In the last year, the British tre- 
bled the previous year’s output by weight 
of bombers. They doubled their produc- 
tion of artillery, and pushed up the rate 
of their output of all military supplies 
25 per cent. Britain’s weapons will be a 
big asset in invasion. 

In food. The British still get large sup- 
plies of food from the United States. But, 
instead of being an unchanging drain on 
the Allies’ exportable food supplies, the 
British have become increasingly self-sup- 
porting. Also, they are supplying invasion 
troops with important quantities of fresh 
foods. Formerly, Britain produced little 
more than one-third of its food. It now 
produces two-thirds. It’s food effort is 
aimed to help the Allied armies of invasion. 

Finally, the prospect of success of in- 
vasion from England is enhanced by Brit- 
ain’s production of basic materials of war. 
Its annual production of 15,000,000 tons 
of steel and about 200,000,000 tons of coal 
adds immensely to its value as a base in 
contrast to that of Italy, which produces 
little steel or coal. Britain, in three and 
a half years, has turned out more than 
900 warships in Navy yards at home 
and abroad. Today its merchant fleet of 
15,000,000 tons is still, despite losses, 
neatly equal to the American cargo fleet. 
And, despite the concentration on building 


real warships, Britain is turning out 1,600,000 
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tons of merchant shipping a year. 

All in all, the resources of the United 
States and Britain combine into a power- 
ful force for invasion. The strength of this 
force is increased as a result of the con- 
centration of so much of it within Eng- 
land. This is due partly to the great mili- 
tary advantages of England’s position. 

That position not only centers Allied 
power on Germany’s weak flank. It also 
provides the U.S. and British with an ad- 
vanced operating base, bristling with de- 
by fenses and fully armed for attack. This base 
does not take the place of France in World 
War I. But, at the closest point, it is only 
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BRITAIN: 2rggest Invasion Base 
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a score of miles from the French coast. 
New feeling of optimism. In the past, 
prospects of success of an invasion of 
Western Europe sometimes have been dis- 
counted. One view early in the war was 
that Germany’s air power would be the 
undoing of the Allies. Even some persons 
having great knowledge of aviation ¢on- 
tended that, while England could be 
bombed successfully from Germany, Ger- 
many could not be bombed successfully 
from England. Few foresaw the day when 
British and American aviation would be 
driving the German air force from the 
skies and blasting a path for the invading 
land armies of the Allies. Air power has 
changed from a liability to an asset. 
The prospects of an Allied invasion also 
have been called into question by Premier 
Stalin, but for wholly different reasons. 
Stalin has felt that the British and Amer- 


icans were willing to let Russia go ahead 
and do the bulk of the land fighting. He 
has indicated a belief that they would 
delay the land invasion until, through 
bombing and the power of the Russian 
attack, Germany would be close to col- 
lapse so the Allied losses would be reduced 
to a minimum. 

It is true that the Allies have insisted 
upon softening up German defenses as 


much as possible by bombing before 
launching a land attack. Nevertheless, 
doubts about the determination of the 


U.S. and Britain to open a western front 
apparently are soon to be set at rest. 

In a few more months, the military 
power packed in the armed camp that is 
England is going to be thrown into action 
on a new western front. And there is no 
talk now among Allied commanders of 
failure when the invasion begins. 
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‘Secret’ Arms of Nazis: 
Symptoms Desperation 


Introduction of New Torpedoes, Bombs, Rocket Guns 
Not Expected to Lessen Allied Prospect of Victory 


Close watch by our experts 
on Axis experiments with 
air, sea and land devices 


Germany is trying to turn the tide of 
this war with the help of secret weapons. 
Great success with the devices is claimed 
by the Nazis, but not admitted by the 
Allies. Questions the 
nature of these weapons, and as to whether 


are raised as to 
they do give Germany a real chance to 
win the war. The facts, as thus far re- 
vealed by officials, are briefly told in the 
paragraphs that follow: 

Air weapons: The Nazis have three new 
aerial weapons, with several variations. 

One is their new radio-directed, bomb- 
dropping glider. This was described by 
Winston Churchill as 
assisted glider which releases its bombs 
from a height and is directed to its target 
by a parent aircraft.” It is used primarily 
against ships. This weapon might explain 
the mysterious sinking of the Italian battle- 
ship Roma. A_ reported 
radio-controlled glider torpedo, guided by 
a parent plane that stays out of range of 
antiaircraft fire. 

A second weapon is the plane rocket 
gun, for use against other planes. The 
rockets, fired from the gun installed in a 
plane, explode with great force. One ap- 
parent intention is to break up Flying 


“a sort of a rocket- 


variation is a 


force each 
bomber to fight alone against attackers. 

A third weapon is the “air-to-air” bomb, 
used by planes against other planes. This 


Fortress formations, so as to 


is dropped on bomber formations from 
planes flying parallel overhead. It is ex- 
ploded by a time fuse. 

Land weapons: Two new land weap- 
ons, only one really secret, are on the 
Nazi list. One is a land 
torpedo for use against tanks or any heavy 
land equipment. This consists of an ar- 
mored car loaded with 150 pounds of high 
explosive. It is to be electrically 
guided by an operator at the end of a 
cable that is unreeled as the torpedo ad- 
vances. The Russians say the best defense 
the cable. 


remote-control 


said 


is to cut 

Another new weapon, involving only 
concentrated use of the rocket principle, 
is the rocket gun pictured on this page. 
This has remarkable fire power in relation 
to its weight and size. The little giant 
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weighs less than one ton, but equals the 
combined fire power of six howitzers hav- 
ing a total weight of 54 tons. 

Now the Germans are reported to be 
developing, on the rocket principle, a gun 
to shoot 125 miles, that could be used to 
bombard London from Northern France. 

Sea weapons: A new torpedo for use 
by submarines against shipping is reported 
to be one factor in the recent increase in 
sinkings by U-boats. The torpedo is said 
to be guided to the victim ship by the 
vibrations of the ship’s propeller. It is 
electrically operated and leaves no visible 
wake. There also are reports of a torpedo 
that carries an explosive of great and 
mysterious power. Actual facts about these 
new sea weapons are not known publicly. 

Germany’s chances to win the war or 
force a stalemate with surprise weapons 
are not considered good. No weapon ap- 
pearing thus far is likely to prove decisive. 
But none of the Nazi surprises is being 
dismissed as negligible. Officials promise 
that every weapon will be studied 
with the utmost care. 

The reason for official concern is plain. 
This war, in a new sense, is a contest be- 


new 


tween opposing groups of scientists and 
between their techniques. In fact, centers 
of science and laboratories and persons 
working on secret weapons are treated as 
fair bombing targets in this war. 





a, 


It is the discovery of new principles of 
science, rather than the specific weapons 
thus far appearing, that is likely to have 
decisive effects in this or future wars, Such 
new principles are involved in the use of 


‘radio or sound or electro-magnetic waves 


to control remotely the movements of 
weapons over the surface, under the sea or 
through the air. Such discoveries, com. 
bined with use of rockets, gliders, and sy. 
perexplosives, can have new and deadly 
offspring. ’ 

The number of Nazi surprises indicates 
that the war is in a desperate final phase. 
New weapons fall short of winning wars, 
just as British tanks fell short in the last 
war, when thrown into action while stil 
in the experimental stage or while not pro. 
duced in numbers to be decisive. This 
seems to apply now to several of the weap. 
ons of the Germans. But the Nazis are 
choosing to shoot the works with what 
they have and are combining new and im- 
proved weapons with changes in tactics 
that often are highly important. Yet the 
war continues to go against them. 

On land, the weapons of the Allies thus 
far generally are superior. On the sea, off- 
cials attribute recent Nazi submarine sue. 
cesses, against convoys primarily, not to 
new weapons, but to changed tactics and 
the use of bigger wolf packs of subma 
rines. The escorting warships are drawn 
away by an attack in force from one d- 
rection. Then the main attack on the cargo 
ships is made from the other side. 

It is in the air that the new struggle 
of science and weapons and tactics is in 
its most critical phase. But here, too, the 
Allies continue to gain. Their bigger losses 
of bombers are not in proportions, but only 
in numbers, reflecting the growth in the 
Allied air fleets. Thus far, the Nazis, de 
spite their new weapons, are losing the war. 
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GERMAN ROCKET GUN: Equal to six heavy howitzers 
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“WHERE DO | 
COME IN?” 
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“So you think you have troubles. 
Look at me! 

“Up to now, a fire engine has al- 
ways had a place where a dog could 
ride along and take charge of 
things. But then these war emer- 
gency pumpers came along for air 
raid protection ... and there’s no 
room for a dog anywhere! 

“Oh, Pll admit they’re a good idea 
...and I’m glad the Chrysler people 
designed and built ’em. 

“They tell me thousands of the 
doggone things are scattered all 


The Chrysler Fire Pumper was an en- 
tirely new idea, originally developed to 
meet an acute shortage of compact, 
mobile pumping equipment in areas 
most vulnerable to air attack. 

The fire pumper is built around the 
same sturdy, dependable engine used to 
power thousands of cars manufactured 
by Chrysler ...the engine with its 
moving parts Superfinished—some to 
one millionth of an inch for quietness, 
economy and longer life. 


THE MATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION GFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO 


This is just one more Chrysler war- 
time contribution which results directly 
from the traditional pioneering leader- 
ship of Chrysler Division. 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 


Industrial Engines ¢ Marine Engines ¢ Marine 
Tractors ¢ Navy Pontoons ¢ Harbor Tugs « 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts ¢ Tank Engine 
Assemblies ¢ Tank Parts ¢ Airplane Wing 
Panels ¢ Fire Fighting Equipment « Air Raid 
Sirens ¢ Gun Boxes ¢ Searchlight Reflectors 


over the country now. Coast Guard 
even uses ’em on boats to protect 
waterfronts ... and a lot more have 
gone overseas. 


“Simple to operate, too. Nearly 
anybody can run one... don’t need 
trained operators. And 500 gallons 
a minute sure can lay the dust. 


“But where do I come in? Guess 
maybe I'll join Dogs for Defense, 
and patrol the coast.. After all, 
though, that’s my problem. And I'll 
solve it...if you promise to buy 
War Bonds while I’m gone!” 








DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 











BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 


MEET THEIR WARTIME TRANSPORTATION WEEDS 
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MEANING OF FDR’S ‘TURN TO RIGHT’ 





Indications of a New Approach in Recent Appointments and Policies 


1944 campaign as a test 
of whether the President 
has abandoned New Deal 


President Roosevelt is continuing what 
his aides describe as a swing to the right. 
This swing, as they outline it, is seen in 
appointments, in foreign policy and in do- 
mestic policy. 

The present “swing” as some others see 
it, however, is largely a mirage that has 
been created by appointing officials, known 
as conservatives, to carry out policies in 
taxation, in price control, in renegotiation 
of corporate profit, in other fields of regu- 
lation and control that are radical in their 
implications. 

Recent White House raise the 
question of what really is happening. It 
also raises the question of whether the 
meaning of what is happening is of tempo- 
rary or long-range significance. The trend 
is best illustrated by specific developments. 

In appointments. Mr. Roosevelt is de- 
pending on James F. Byrnes and Fred M. 
No. 1 domestic 
policy. Both are known as conservatives. 
He has chosen Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, rather than Under Secretary Sumner 
Welles, as his representative in foreign 
negotiations. He has appointed Edward R. 
Stettinius, a conservative businessman, as 
Mr. Welles’s successor. He has placed Leo 
T. Crowley, another businessman, at the 
head of the new Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. He has shifted several prominent 
New Dealers to jobs outside the country. 
He is letting other New Deal aides be 
dropped or quietly encouraged to go into 
the Army or Navy. 

That, at bottom, is the conservative 
swing that is attracting attention. 

In foreign policy. Mr. Roosvelt is going 
along with Winston Churchill in opposing 
revolutionary movements in Europe. In 
Italy, the President is going along with 
King Victor Emmanuel and Premier Ba- 
doglio. In dealing with the French, Mr. 
Roosevelt is siding with the conservative 
group of that country. The same tendency 
is found in relations with the Balkan 
states and with Poland. 

Again, this presidential attitude is lead- 
ing to emphasis on conservatism in pres- 
ent national policy. 

In domestic policy. It is when the course 
of domestic policy is reviewed that the 
nature of the present swing in policy be- 
gins to be questioned by some business- 
men. They point out these things: 
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moves 


Vinson as his aides on 


Conservative Mr. Vinson is sponsoring 
a tax plan with very radical implications 
Conservative Chester Bowles is educating 
industry to accept a regulation of prices 
that can make any postwar restoration of 
normal competition rather difficult. Con- 
servative Donald Nelson is educating busi- 
ness to a system of planned distribution 
that is radical in its meaning. 

In brief, the President’s critics are sug- 
gesting that Mr. Roosevelt now may be 
using businessmen to give the appearance 
of conservatism to policies that in fact are 





SECRETARY HULL 


Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Vinson, Mr. Crowley and 
Mr. Hull, President Roosevelt is able to 
expect support from this group in influene. 
ing the conservatives of the party. In 1940, 
the President depended solely on amateurs 
to lead and to pave the way for his re. 
nomination. In 1944, the White House. 
whether or not a fourth nomination js 
sought, will have its interests in the hands 
of professionals. 

Election. Once a renomination occurs, if 
it does, then Mr. Roosevelt will face the 
problem of a fourth election. This problem 


—Harris & Ewing 


OES DIRECTOR VINSON 


Top aides in policy and politics 


radical. The moves are interpreted against 
this background: 

Congress. The President is striving to 
avoid a repetition of the bitter fights and 
internal arguments that marked the last 
session of Congress. The relatively peace- 
ful mood of this returned Congress sug- 
gests that Mr. Roosevelt is succeeding in 
his purpose by the policy of selecting 
former members of Congress and _busi- 
nessmen to carry out his war control and 
his tax programs. Mr. Vinson and Treas- 
ury Secretary Morgenthau are given the 
task of defending the latest tax plan. 

Nominating convention. The President 
desires to avoid a partisan battle in the 
Democratic nominating convention next 
year. In this convention, the party con- 
servatives will have an important voice. 
By drawing into his topmost official fami- 
ly long-experienced party politicians like 


is to be different than that of nomination 
Instead of conservative support, the Presi- 
dent, in that event, might need to appeal 
for labor and farmer support. The con- 
servative approach of today then could 
become a revived New Deal approach. 

New Dealers are saying privately that 
they expect just this turn of events. They 
expect the President to campaign on New 
Deal issues in 1944. However, they also 
expect that the New Deal of the future 
will be in the guise of a “Veterans’ Deal,” 
and that many of its plans will draw sup- 
port from both parties. 

Underlying view is that what appears 
today to be a White House swing to the 
right will be found, in the end, to be a 
surface swing. Mr. Roosevelt is being told 
that economic problems in the postwar 
world may call for even more drastic treat- 
ment than in the years following 1933. 
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Westinghouse generators make power for a nation at war... 














From the world’s largest water-wheel generators at Grand Coulee Dam—from 
Westinghouse steam-driven generators in power plants throughout the nation— 
flow billions of kilowatts of electric power to turn the wheels of America’s war industry. 


Westinghouse combines the power 





° of a thousand human skills... 
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A workman at a lathe, a girl on an assembly line, an 
engineer on the test floor—theirs, and the countless 
other skills of 103,000 Westinghouse employes, are 
welded into a single great production force. Their vast 
experience and knowledge help to produce the vitally 


















on. needed power-generating equipment to drive America’s 

esi- mighty war machine. 
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1” When the incredible weapons born of war- 





time research are reforged for peacetime 
service, the daily miracles that electricity 







will perform are certain to create new and 
finer standards of living . . . while the cost 
of electricity continues to decrease as our 
nation’s power-generating capacity con- 
tinues to increase. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 
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is the word for Uncle Sam 
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E’S got to be tough. He knows victory _dustries. Today our metallurgical knowl- 
depends on the stamina and micro- _ edge, clinical research, design and engi- do 

an 

inch perfection of the vital parts of his neering skills are in Uncle Sam’s service. th 
fighting machines. He’s tough about speci- We are direct contractors to the Army and of 
fications so he can be plenty tough on his Navy and subcontractors on precision parts m 
. . . . Wi 
enemies on land, on sea and in the air. for aircraft, tanks, scout cars and trucks... im 
, : , recision parts, sturdy and unfailing. de 
American industry is backing up Uncle P ees ) 8 ar 

ke 


Sam 100% and McQuay-Norris is contrib- 
uting its utmost to help him beat the Axis. 
For 33 years, we have been making preci- 


sion parts for the automotive and other in- 


What we have done in the past happily 
fits us for today’s war job. What we are 
doing today will fit us to serve peacetime 


industry tomorrow. 











McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. c% Toronto, Ont. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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Concern over postwar 
readjustment, continued 
Government controls 


(Influence of organized labor never 
was as strong as it now is in America. 
The plans and thoughts of its leaders 
are of interest to employers and work- 
ers alike. One of the editors of The 
United States 
convention of the American Federa- 


News, attending the 


tion of Labor in Boston, reports here 
on the trend in union thinking.) 


There is a notable shift of trend in the 
thinking of U.S. labor leaders, in the atti- 
tude toward the future, in the relations 
between Washington and union labor. 

It’s an under-the-surface shift, a shift 
that shows up in private conversations 
with union leaders. The undercurrent is 
one of what will happen 
when the war is over. 

Mixed in, too, are crisscrossed currents 
of politics, resentment what Con- 
gress and some States have been doing to 


worry about 


over 


<-> 


impose standards of conduct on unions, 
growing hostility toward some Govern- 
ment bureaus and even toward President 
Roosevelt himself. 

Employers and workers both can find 
more significance in these attitudes than 
in the that come later. The 
dominant themes of labor-leader thinking 
and the dominant 
that follow: 

War prosperity. Labor has had a taste 
of wartime prosperity, has seen its union 
membership rise to unprecedented heights, 
4 with union treasuries bulging and workers 
more than ever The 
delegates to the AFL convention obviously 
are hoping that a way can be found to 
keep that prosperity, but there is an 
equally obvious fear that this hope will 
not be realized. 

“Little steel’ formula. There is a rather 
general view that present wage controls 
will have to be modified, that workers 
must be permitted to receive a general 
new boost in rates of pay. The idea is that 
the “little steel” formula is outmoded. 
', Yet there is not much that labor leaders 
can do on this issue without encouraging 
a wave of strikes. 
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resolutions 


issues are the ones 


prosperous before. 
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Postwar jobs. AFL unions are looking 
to private industry, not to Government, 
to keep employment at a high level after 
the war. Idea of a new WPA for this 
country or for the world does not draw 
any enthusiasm. Emphasis is on the con- 
struction industry as the big job source. 
Reasoning is this: Construction of 1,500,- 
000 homes a year will give jobs to 2,000,- 
000 building workers (most of whom are 
in AFL unions) and provide work for 
perhaps 5,000,000 in related industries. 

Postwar union maintenance. Here is 
a subject of great concern. Union leaders 
freely admit that hundreds of thousands 
of war workers, such as those in shipyards, 
are union members only because they 
must join to get jobs. A prediction is heard 
that 70 per cent of new members recruited 
during the war will drop out. Thus, em- 
ployers can look for increased pressure for 
closed shops as soon as the war’s end 
brings a return of genuine collective bar- 
gaining without Government restriction. 

Wartime wage rates. Unions appear 
determined to hold their “real” wages at 
war levels. This means that, while unions 
may consent to some reductions in hourly 
pay after the war, these reductions will be 


expected to be accompanied by corre- 
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GARMENT WORKERS’ DUBINSKY 
They‘re worried about postwar problems 


ana | 


VITAL ISSUES FACING UNIONS: 
SHIFT IN VIEWS OF LEADERS 


What AFL Delegates Think of Wage, Employment, Political Problems 


sponding declines in living costs. The 
“parity” idea has taken hold with labor 
as well as with Workers want 
their dollars to keep their buying power. 
Attitude is that strikes will be called to 
maintain these wages if necessary. 
Returning soldiers. There is a proposal 
that returning soldiers be admitted to AFL 
unions without 


farmers. 


jnitiation fees. This idea 
strikes a none-too-responsive note among 
unions with high admittance fees, but it 
indicate fear on the part of 
union leaders that public opinion may 
backfire if soldiers are kept from jobs on 
the ground that they are not union mem- 
bers and are required to pay high fees to 
become members. 

Incentive pay. This idea does not click 
among most of the AFL delegates. To 
them, incentive pay is 
new dress. AFL craft workers are slower 
to accept the incentive-pay idea than the 
industrial union members in the CIO. 
Craft workmen argue that more produc- 
tion per man can be obtained by provid- 
ing workers with favorable working 
conditions than by trying to force them 
to work at top speed at all times. 

Labor-management committees. Here 
is a plan that has clicked with the AFL 


does some 


‘“ ” 
speed-up” in a 
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HOW MUCH W 
to rid your office 


OW much would it be worth to 
you to drive the nerve-jangling 
noise demons from your office—to get 
rid of the distracting din of tele- 
phones, typewriters, loud conversa- 
tions? Any figure you'd set is probably 
more than the installed cost of a 


Cushiontone ceiling. Why not let an 
Armstrong contractor prove it with 
a complete estimate? 

484 deep holes in each 12” x 12” 
unit give Cushiontone a noise-quiet- 


Made by the 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 





OULD YOU PAY 
of Noise Demons? 


ing ability as high as 75%. This high 
eficiency is permanent—not even 
affected by repainting. Note these 
extra features: quick installation, ex- 
cellent light reflection, easy main- 
tenance, extra insulation. 

NEW BOOKLET gives the facts. 
Write for your free copy, and the 
name of your nearest Cushiontone 
contractor, to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 
8610 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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leadership. The view is that, where the» 
war-born committees have been given ep. 
couragement and a real chance to function, 
they have proved valuable aids to pro. 
duction. Labor-management committees. 
rather than Government boards, are looked 
to as the most effective safeguards against 
labor strife in the future. It is felt that the 
committees work effectively after employ. 
ers become convinced that the unions are 
not concerned with company policy, but 
only with production methods and working 
conditions. q 

Social Security. This organization js 
strongly behind the latest Wagner plan 
for broadening coverage and for extending 
benefits for old-age insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance and for inauguration of 
disability and health insurance. 

A permanent War Labor Board. De. 
mands are heard that power of Gover. 
ment bureaus be more closely defined, that 
“government by law be substituted for 
government by discretion.” The impres. 
sion is created that the time cannot come 
too soon for the unions when management 
and labor can sit down again and work 
out their own problems free from Gover. 
ment restrictions. For that reason there js 
no unanimity on the question of WLB’s 
future. It is asked: Would not such an or. 
ganization, with fewer cases before it than 
in wartime, have a tendency to reach out 
for more power, and, in so doing, promote 
rather than restrain labor trouble? 

Legislation. AFL definitely does not like 
the Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes 
Act and insists on its repeal. There is no 
sentiment for a national service act. Con- 
is being watched closely. 

Fourth term. Here is an_ issue that 
evokes interesting sentiments among AFL 
leaders. It turns out that there is by no 
means a 100 per cent support for re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt. Some unions ar 
strongly opposed to a fourth term and to 
Administration policies. The _ railroad 
unions are rather bitter over rejection of 
their wage demands. Other unions con- 
plain of price-control muddles. Much r- 
sentment is felt toward the White Hous 
because of antitrust prosecutions against 
AFL unions. The National Labor Relations 
Board is attacked as pro-CIO. WLB and 
the Manpower Commission are criticized. 

Many delegates who once were tl 
President’s warmest supporters now art 
talking about Republican candidates. New 
York’s Governor Dewey gained some sup- 
porters when he addressed the New York 
Federation of Labor recently. Massachv- 
setts delegates have kind words to say for 
Governor Saltonstall. Just how deep-seated 
is this sentiment cannot be determined a 
this time. It does reveal a break in what 
had heen almost solid labor support for 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

All of this leads up to the question 
future labor organization. 

Leaders in the AFL realize that a d 
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p» When a big bomber goes “upstairs,” 
vern- 


the air gets thin. Rare. Murderously 
that Ale 
\ cold. Bomber crews can breathe by using 
pres. oxygen masks. But how about the en- 
‘ome gines? 
ment American bombers help their engines 
work breathe with superchargers that feed air 
ver under pressure into the carburetors. 
TBs Some superchargers spin their fans 
nor more than 21,000 times a minute. Heat 
than up to a red-hot 1200° F.! Any steel that 
h out can stand punishment like that has to 
mote be something very special! 


t like Very special steels are the order of the 
pute day with United States Steel during these 
Ss me critical times. Armor-piercing shot; light- 
Con- weight steel sheets and seamless tubing 
for aircraft; strong, pencil-thin barrage 

that balloon cables; stainless steel wire finer 

AFL than human hair—these are just a few of 
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nd to Some day (soon, we hope) the war will 
ilroad be won, and trade-marked U:S°S Steels 
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will be free again to serve in the manu- 
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np facture of peacetime products. The U:S:S 
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The American railroads are answering that call. They are 
moving approximately 30,000,000 pounds of food a day for 
our fighting men, more than 1,000 carloads of food a day for 
our fighting Allies, and most of the huge bulk of products from 
farms and processing plants which feed the 126,000,000 of 
us here at home. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway serves a great cross 
section of the nation’s rich agricultural storehouse. Through- 
out this fertile region, farmers are growing and harvesting, and 
plants are processing an ever mounting volume of food. The 
Norfolk and Western serves them ... with pride .. . for the 
fruits of their labor is a mighty weapon of Victory and Freedom. 


TOMORROW... 


When Victory is won, agriculture and industry in N. & W. territory will 
play an important part in establishing peace and progress. 


Write the N. & W.'s Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Roanoke 17, Va., 
for complete information about ideal industrial and agricultural locations 
in “The Favored Land.” 


NORFOLK, and WESTERN 


abway 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS ... -#@ UNITED FOR vicTOoRY/ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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vided labor movement after the war will. 
less effective in Congress and in industry 
than a united movement. The trouble 
that there are vexatious problems to ly 
adjusted before all labor organizations wij 
be brought together. For example: 

Amalgamation with ClO. Chances fo 
an early AFL-CIO merger are not bright 
AFL position is that CIO blocked a unioy 
when it refused to sign a “no-raiding” 
agreement offered by AFL. By taking jy 
John L. Lewis’s 600,000 miners, and 600. 
000 machinists, who already have beep 
seated, AFL would have a claimed mem. 
bership of 7,000,000 — against CI0Qs 
claimed 5,000,000. 

Admission of the miners. Despite vio. 
lent anti-Lewis hostility in some quarters, 
signs are multiplying that the UMW wil 
be readmitted if Mr. Lewis does not jp. 
sist that his union be taken in as it is, The 
majority of delegates appear ready to in 
sist that he give assurance that he is will 
ing to settle to the satisfaction of AFL al] 
the jurisdictional disputes between the 
Mine Workers’ District 50 and_ various 
AFL unions and between the UMW and 
AFL’s Progressive Miners Union. 

The fact that John Lewis did not with. 
draw his petition after the AFL executive 
council decided to let the convention de. 
termine the fate of the miners is consid- 








—Acme 
JOHN L. LEWIS [ 
In a compromising mood 


ered a sign that the mine leader is in2 
compromising mood. If he does not get 
back this year, he may later. 

All in all, organized labor finds itself in 
a very strong position at the moment. Ye 
its leaders, at the wartime height of union 
prosperity, are none tov confident that 
they face smooth sailing in the future. The 
postwar problems that are worrying bus- 
nessmen in the midst of war also are wor 
rying labor leaders. 
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WE HAVE THIS TO 





An electric personality, we’d say of molybdenum. 

Not that Moly doesn’t have many other good traits 
but right now her radiating features are especially 
bright against the widening horizon of electronics. 

Such a personality interests us greatly from the point 
of view of a mutual world to conquer. The expanding 
possibilities for postwar electronics and electrody- 
namics open before both molybdenum and aluminum. 

Does this make the two metals bitter rivals for post- 
war markets? 

Not at all. Each has a function with electricity in 
which it excels the other—the one transporting, the 
other transforming. Each metal, as it extends the ap- 
plications of electricity, makes work for the other. 
Together they can create hundreds of new things and 
thereby millions of new jobs. This is true also in fields 
other than electrical. 

Every time you as an Imagineer devote an eighth day 
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of thought beyond the effort of war to figure out a new 
product to build, or a way to make an old product more 
salable by making it lighter or more resistant to corro- 
sion or more appealing because of a lustrous colored 
finish, you have won a part of the peace-victory, with- 
out which the war-victory will be a catastrophic dis- 
illusionment. 

And if you use an Alcoa Aluminum Alloy, as you 
certainly would, to obtain lightness with strength and 
resistance to corrosion, then in all probability your 
product will be cheaper than you think. For Alcoa has 
met the needs of war not only with tremendous produc- 
tion but also with lower prices, much lower, indeed. 

When more people can afford to buy your new prod- 
uct, more people will be employed to make it. 

And that is a pattern for maintaining postwar em- 
ployment. ALUMINUM Company OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alcoa Aluminum 




















“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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tention to observe its international obligations, and shall ac- 
cept such regulations as may be prescribed by the League in 
regard to its military, naval, and air forces and armaments. 

Any Member of the League may, after two years’ notice of 
its intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that 
all its international obligations and all its obligations under 
this Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its with- 
drawal. 


Article 2 
The action of the League under this Covenant shall be ef- 
fected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of a 
Council, with a permanent Secretariat. 


Article 3 
The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Mem- 


bers of the League. 
The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time 











The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the rule 
dealing with the election of the non-permanent Members of the 
Council, and particularly such regulations as relate to their 
term of office and the conditions of re-eligibility. 

The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of the League, o 
at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter with 
in the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peac 
of the world. 

Any Member of the League not represented on the Cound 
shall be invited to send a Representative to sit as a member 
at any meeting of the Council during the consideration of mat- 
ters specially affecting the interests of that Member of the 
League. 

At meetings of the Council, each Member of the Leagu 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may have 
not more than one Representative. 











Siete —— 

The Covenant of the League of Nations still lives. It is built into the existing treaty : 
. . . 7 . or 
structure of 44 nations. Let the United States ratify this Covenant now and pray God of t 
: . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ of a 
to give us the will and the courage to make it at last an effective instrument of inter- A 
national cooperation. For by its provisions, special alliances are expressly for- vod 
bidden and, instead, the member nations are equally obligated to use all their oh 
force and resources as against aggressor states—whether members or non-mem- R, 
bers—to enforce and maintain the peace of the world.—David Lawrence. | |S 
| — f Tl 
| of tl 
| The High Contracting Parties, in order to promote interna- to time as occasion may require at the Seat of the League orf} Gen 
| tional cooperation and to achieve international peace and se- at such other place as may be decided upon. TI 
j curity by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter Ann 
by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations be- within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the§ the 
tween nations, by the firm establishment of the understandings peace of the world. Tt 
of international law as the actual rule of conduct among Gov- At meetings of the Assembly each Member of the League § by t 
ernments, and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous shall have one vote, and may not have more than three Rep- TI 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized resentatives. ings 
peoples with one another, agree to this Covenant of the League Th 
of Nations. Article 4 of th 

, The Council shall consist of Representatives of the Principal 

Article 1 Allied and Associated Powers, together with Representatives 
The original Members of the League of Nations shall be of four other Members of the League. These four Members of ? Th 
those of the Signatories which are named in the Annex to this the League shall be selected by the Assembly from time to Th 
Covenant and also such of those other States named in the time in its discretion. Until the appointment of the Repre § Leag 
| Annex as shall accede without reservation to this Covenant. sentatives of the four Members of the League first selected Ail 
Such accession shall be effected by a Declaration deposited by the Assembly, Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain, § ‘ludit 
with the Secretariat within two months of the coming into and Greece shall be members of the Council. wome 
force of the Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all other With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, th Re 
| Members of the League. Council may name additional Members of the League whose § th 
| Any fully self-governing State, Dominion, or Colony not Representatives shall always be members of the Council; the shall 
named in the Annex may become a Member of the League if Council with like approval may increase the number of Mem- Th 
| its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, pro- bers of the League to be selected by the Assembly for repre: § % its 
vided that it shall give effective guarantees of its sincere in- sentation on the Council. shall | 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Article 5 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant 


or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any meeting 
of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement 
of all the Members of the League represented at the meeting. 


All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of 


the Council, including the appointment of Committees to in- 
vestigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly 
or by the Council and may be decided by a majority of the 
Members of the League represented at the meeting. 


The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of 


| the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 


Article 6 
The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the Seat 


of the League. The Secretariat shall compromise a Secretary 


ue or) General and such secretaries and staff as may be required. 


The first Secretary General shall be the person named in the 


natter @ Annex; thereafter the Secretary General shall be appointed by 
g the § the Council with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 
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The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall be appointed 
by the Secretary General with the approval of the Council. 
The Secretary General shall act in that capacity at all meet- 
ings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the League shall be borne by the Members 
of the League in the proportion decided by the Assembly. 


Article 7 


The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the 
League shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with the League, in- 
duding the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and 
women. 

Representatives of the Members of the League and officials 
of the League when engaged on the business of the League 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by the League 
of its officials or by Representatives attending its meetings 
shall be inviolable. 


Article 8 


The Members of the League recognize that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action of the several Gov- 
tmments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision 
ttleast every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several 
Governments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not 
te exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
Mivate enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 
° Stave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil ef- 
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fects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due 
regard being had to the necessities of those Members of the 
League which are not able to manufacture the munitions and 
implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange full 
and frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval, and air programs and the condition of such 
of their industries as are adaptable to war-like purposes. 


Article 9 


A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise the 
Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 
and on military, naval, and air questions generally. 


Article 10 


The Members of the League undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat 
or danger of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Article 11 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared 
a matter of concern to the whole League, and the League shall 
take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safe 
guard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should 
arise the Secretary General shall on the request of any Mem 
ber of the League forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of 
the Council any circumstance whatever affecting international 
relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 


Article 12 


The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they 
will submit the matter either to arbitration or to judicial set- 
tlement or to inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no 
case to resort to war until three months after the award by 
the arbitrators or the judicial decision or the report by the 
Council. 

In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators 
or the judicial decision shall be made within a reasonable 
time, and the report of the Council shall be made within six 
months after the submission of the dispute. 


Article 13 


The Members of the League agree that, whenever any dis- 
pute shall arise between them which they recognize to be suit- 
able for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement, and 
which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will 
submit the whole subject matter to arbitration or judicial 
settlement. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any ques- 

(Continued on next page) 
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tion of international law, as to the existence of any fact which 
if established would constitute a breach of any international 
obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to 
be made for any such breach, are declared to be among those 
which are generally suitable for submission to arbitration or 
judicial settlement. 

For the consideration of any such dispute, the court to which 
the case is referred shall be the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, established in accordance with Article 14, 
or any tribunal agreed on by the parties to the dispute or 
stipulated in any convention existing between them. 

The Members of the League agree that they will carry out 
in full good faith any award or decision that may be rendered, 
and that they will not resort to war against a Member of the 
League which complies therewith. In the event of any failure to 
carry out such an award or decision, the Council shall propose 
what steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 


Article 14 


The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of 
the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The Court shall be 
competent to hear and determine any dispute of an interna- 
tional character which the parties thereto submit to it. The 
Court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 


Article 15 

If there should arise between Members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration or judicial settlement in accordance with Article 13, 
the Members of the League agree that they will submit the 
matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute may effect 
such submission by giving notice of the existence of the dispute 
to the Secretary General, who will make all necessary arrange 
ments for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate 
to the Secretary General, as promptly as possible, statements of 
their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the Coun 
cil may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the 
dispute, and, if such efforts are successful, a statement shall 
be made public giving such facts and explanations regarding 
the dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council 
may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unan- 
imously or by a majority vote shall make and publish a report 
containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto. 

Any Member of the League represented on the Council may 
make public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of 
its conclusions regarding the same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree 
that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
which complies with the recommendations of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representa- 
tives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Mem- 
bers of the League reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider necessary for the main- 
tenance of right and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of 
them, and is found by the Council, to arise out of a matter 
which by international law is solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of that party, the Council shall so report, and shall 
make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this Article refer the 
dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at 
the request of either party to the dispute, provided that such 
request be made within fourteen days after the submission of 
the dispute to the Council. 








In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions ¢ tered 
this Article and of Article 12 relating to the action and Power ff jishe 
of the Council shall apply to the action and powers Of the be bi 
Assembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, # 
concurred in by the Representatives of those Members gi 
the League represented on the Council and of a majority of t|}_ Th 
other Members of the League, exclusive in each case of the Rep. | sideri 
resentatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same!} becot 
force as a report by the Council concurred in by all the Mem.'} gitior 
bers thereof other than the Representatives of one or mor} world 
of the parties to the dispute. 





Article 16 Th 


Should any Member of the League resort to war in disre! nant 
gard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ing wer 
facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against git °°™ 
other Members of the League, which hereby undertake im, engag 
mediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financj In 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their ng a Me 
tionals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, ang °"%" 





the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal inter. df su 
course between the nationals of the covenant-breaking Stat lease 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member ¢ 

the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom. No 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective validi 
military, naval, or air force the Members of the League shal one 

securi 


severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League. : 

The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economid Ki 
measures which are taken under this Article, in order to mini- the Is 
mize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the ai States 
measures, and that they will mutually support one another is} by Pe 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number arent 
by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take th plied 
necessary steps to afford passage through their territory peopl 
the forces of any of the Members of the League which ar for th 
cooperating to protect the covenants of the League. Cover 

Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant The 
of the League may be declared to be no longer a Member ¢ that 1 
the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Rep-§ “°° 
resentatives of all the other Members of the League representelg™ ‘ 
thereon. 





Article 17 


In the event of a dispute between a Member of the Leagu 
and a State which is not a Member of the League, or betwen 
States not Members of the League, the State or States no 
Members of the League shall be invited to accept the oblige Cer 
tions of membership in the League for the purposes of such 
dispute, upon such conditions as the Council may deem just) 
If such invitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to th 

A . . . . e 
16 inclusive shall be applied with such modifications as may Mand 
be deemed necessary by the Council. The ‘ 

Upon such invitation being given the Council shall immedi 
ately institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispu' Oth 
and recommend such action as may seem best and most ef 
fectual in the circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligati freedo 
of membership in the League for the purposes of such dis nen 
pute, and shall resort to war against a Member of the League, wich ¢ 
the provisions of Article 16 shall be applicable as against the and ti 
State taking such action. nilita: 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse # ber ot 
accept the obligations of membership in the League for th nd ¥ 
purpose of such dispute, the Council may take such measumt comm, 
and make such recommendations as will prevent hostilities and The, 








will result in the settlement of the dispute. of the 
. their 
Article 18 he cn 





Every treaty or international engagement entered into he 


te: 
after by any Member of the League shali be forthwith efi bes 




















ns of f tered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be pub- 
Dwen fi fished by it- No such treaty or international engagement shall 
f the fl be binding until so registered. 

ly, i . 

=a Article 19 

f thei] The Assembly may from time to time advise the recon- 
Rep. | sideration by Members of the League of treaties which have 
same!} become inapplicable and the consideration of international con- 
Mem. | ditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 


more § world. 


Article 20 


The Members of the League severally agree that this Cove- 

nant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings 

li ‘Banter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and 

‘PSOE iemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any 
ma '§ engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

© im§ tn case any Member of the League shall, before becoming 

a Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations in- 

consistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty 

of such Member to take immediate steps to procure its re- 

lease from such obligations. 


ber of Article 21 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties of arbi- 
tration or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for 
securing the maintenance of peace. 


Article 22 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited 
her inf °Y Peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
umber **enuous conditions of the modern world, there should be ap- 
ke the plied the principle that the well-being and development of such 
ory @ peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and that securities 
for the performance of this trust should be embodied in this 
Covenant. . 

— The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is 
sber of that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to ad- 
e Rep. vanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experi- 
sented De OF their geographical position can best undertake this re- 
msibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf 
of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situ- 
ation of the territory, its economic conditions, and other similar 
circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Em- 

pire have reached a stage of development where their existence 

a independent nations can be provisionally recognized subject 

to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 

Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. 

‘ The wishes of these communities must be a principal consider- 
ation in the selection of the Mandatory. 


isputell 
a Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 


ir na 
p, and 















‘stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the admin- 
istration of the territory under conditions which will guarantee 
ch di freedom of conscience and religion, subject only to the main- 

tenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses 
League such as the slave trade, the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, 
md the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or 
military and naval bases and of military training of the natives 
for the for other than police purposes and the defense of territory, 

md will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and 
rh wal commerce of other Members of the League. 

are territories, such as Southwest Africa and certain 
a the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of 
thir population, or their small size, or their remoteness from 
the centers of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to 
¥* territory of the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can 
best administered under the laws of the Mandatory as in- 














tegral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards above 
mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each 
case by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be consituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise 
the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates. 


Article 23 


Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the Members of the League: (a) will endeavor to secure and 
maintain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women, 
and children, both in their own countries and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial relations extend, and for 
that purpose will establish and maintain the necessary inter- 
national organizations; (b) undertake to secure just treatment 
of the native inhabitants of territories under their control; (c) 
will entrust the League with the general supervision over the 
execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in women 
and children, and the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs; (d) will entrust the League with the general supervision 
of the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in 
which the control of this traffic is necessary in the common 
interest; (ec) will make provision to secure and maintain free- 
dom of communications and of transit and equitable treatment 
for the commerce of all Members of the League. In this con- 
nection, the special necessities of the regions devastated during 
the war of 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind; (f) will en- 
deavor to take steps in matters of international concern for 
the prevention and control of disease. 


Article 24 


There shall be placed under the direction of the League 
all international bureaus already established by general treaties 
if the parties to such treaties consent. All such international 
bureaus and all commissions for the regulation of matters of 
international interest hereafter constituted shall be placed 
under the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are regulated 
by general conventions but which are not placed under the 
control of international bureaus or commissions, the Secretariat 
of the League shall, subject to the consent of the Council and 
if desired by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant in- 
formation and shall render any other assistance which may be 
necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the 
Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commission which is 
placed under the direction of the League. 


Article 25 
The Members of the League agree to encourage and pro- 
mote the establishment and cooperation of duly authorized 
voluntary national Red Cross organizations having as purposes 
the improvement of health, the prevention of disease, and the 
mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 


Article 26 


Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified 
by the Members of the League whose Representatives compose 
the Council and by a majority of the Members of the League 
whose Representatives compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any Member of the League 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a Member of the League. 


The foregoing is the full text of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, with all amendments to date. 
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Assurances by Soviet Envoy 
of Russia’s appreciation 
for aid from America 


President Roosevelt again is serving 
sharp notice upon the Japanese that 
America expects to retake the Philippines 
and set the Islands free. Both by word 
and by deed, emphasis is being laid upon 
American aims in the Pacific. 

The American Navy was moving against 
Wake Island, on the sea road to the 
Philippines, when Mr. Roosevelt put his 
words on paper. Admiral Ernest J. King 
was just back from a strategy talk with 
his Pacific commanders when the blow 
at Wake was launched. The move against 
Wake had been one minor piece in the 
plans they laid. The admirals had obtained 
the views of Gen. Douglas MacArthur be- 
fore they met. And the General wants to 
get back to the Philippines no less now 
than he did two years ago. 

When American forces do get a foot- 
hold on the Philippines again, they want 
to be greeted by the Filipinos as friends, 
not as enemies. Japanese propagandists are 
working hard in the islands. They are 
going through the motions of having a new 
Philippine Government created. Their radio 
says that Jose Laurel has been elected 
President, that the islands will become 
independent on October 14, and that the of- 
ficial language will be Tagalog, which many 
Filipinos speak. Mr. Laurel is a former 
Justice of the Philippine Supreme Court. 

Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor officials of the 


Manuel Quezon Government in Washing-’ 


ton are inclined to believe everything they 
hear over the Japanese radio. But the 
creation of a puppet government may 
delude some Filipino people. Word that 
creeps to Washington from the Islands 
that many people, from fear of 
death, are being compelled to do things 
that they do not wish to do. 

Legal authority to grant independence 
sooner than already promised, July 4, 1946, 
bolstered by an offer of rehabilitation and 
help in improving the economic status of 
the people, will be another weapon with 
which to fight Japanese propaganda. It 
will help to insure a good welcome for 
U.S. soldiers when they get back there. 

The President often moves toward a 
long-range object. As early as June 17, 
1940, five days before the armistice be- 
tween France and Germany was signed, 
Mr. Roosevelt had Secretary of State 
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says 


Presidents Week 
COUNTERING JAPAN IN PHILIPPINES 


Government Efforts to Offset Enemy Propaganda in the Islands 


Hull send the American Ambassador to 
France word to arrange for a talk with 
Admiral Darlan and the French Foreign 
Minister and to make clear that this Gov- 
ernment wanted the French fleet kept out 
of German hands. That was the beginning 
of a series of diplomatic maneuvers that 
did not end until the French warships were 
scuttled at Toulon on Nov. 27, 1942. 





—Acme 


MANUEL QUEZON 
Closer to his goal 


The series of diplomatic documents ex- 
changed during that period were made 
public last week by the State Department. 
They comprised a belated documentary 
reply to repeated criticisms of America’s 
long-continued diplomatic relations with 
the Vichy Government. They disclosed 
that, from the very outset, French naval 


officers were instructed to scuttle their 


ships if the Germans tried to seize them. 


At the time the documents were made 
public, Mr. Roosevelt and his State De- 
partment were busy laying the ground- 
work for a closer understanding with a 
Government that represents the antithesis 
of the old Vichy regime. A new Soviet 
Ambassador came to present his creden- 
tials and express the appreciation of the 
Russians for the aid received from Ameri- 
ca in their struggle against the Germans. 

Andrei A. Gromyko, the new Ambas- 
sador and former counselor of the Em- 
bassy, went to the White House to present 













his credentials. Mr. Roosevelt told him 
that the people of the United States wep 
striving to bring their full weight againg 
the common enemy. Mr. Gromyko said he 
believed the mutual understanding and 
mutual confidence between the two coup. ; 
tries “which are so necessary both in war. 
time, and in the postwar period as well, 
will be forged to the maximum degree ip 
the fire of our joint military efforts.” 

The new Ambassador had brought ap 
encouraging message to the President and 
Secretary Hull in the midst of their effort 
to achieve a better working relationship 
with the Soviet Union. Preparations ql 
ready are well under way for conferenees 
that will culminate in a meeting of Mr 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
with the Russian Premier, Josef Stalin, 8 

Mr. Roosevelt’s press conference 
brought no discussion of these imminent 
conferences. He did defend the British 
from charges, brought back by a sena- 
torial delegation, that America’s oil rm 
serves are being exhausted while those of 
Great Britain are being saved. Because of 
a shortage of tankers, he said, oil was 
hauled from the fields that were closer to 
the scene of action. Now that Mediter. 
ranean routes have been opened, he said 
more British oil would be used. 


~~ 


On other questions, the President said 
he expected to vote for his old friend and 
associate, Lieut. Gen. William N. Haskell 
for Lieutenant-Governor of New York. 
He had no comment to make on another 
Democratic candidate, William C. Bullitt, 
who is running for mayor of Philadelphia, 
since he cannot vote in that election. He 
did say he was glad Mr. Bullitt was 
running. 

Mr. Roosevelt said the beheading of an 
Allied airman by the Japanese in New 
Guinea showed lack of civjlization. 

The President had few visitors. Right P 
behind the new Soviet Ambassador came 
Rear Admiral William H. Standley, tr 
turned U.S. Ambassador to Russia, for 4 
luncheon talk about the prospects for a 
tighter working agreement with Russia 

The Chilean Foreign Minister was in for 
a talk about future relations with his cout 
try. His visit all but coincided with the 
recall of the Argentine Ambassador by 
that country. The recall followed the t 
jection of Argentina’s request for Lené- 
Lease supplies. Mr. Roosevelt said he had 
a good talk with the Chilean Foreign Miv- 
ister. They had tea together. 
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SHAPER 


This, too, is a Baldwin. This Baldwin Plastics Press will 
shape a bright new world for you to live in. It will mold 
your future in a hundred unsuspected ways. 

Today this press—and others like it—are turning powdered 
chemicals into laminated board, bomber noses, canteens, 
gun stocks ... dozens of vital instruments of war. 

Tomorrow it may be giving you elastic glass, a house 
with plumbing that never corrodes, furniture that never gets 
loose and rickety, finishes that never need painting. 

These are not dreams. The ideas are ready...the materials 
are ready . . . the equipment is ready. The expanded demands 
of war did not have to wait for the slow development of 
stronger, bigger, faster presses, for Baldwin engineering 
and Baldwin experience was ready. And there will be no 
halt or hesitation in meeting the needs of peace. 


OF THINGS TO COME 


These presses are just as truly weapons for America as 
the guns that Baldwin makes, the tanks it turns out, the 
shells it forges . . . or the locomotives it builds, 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


te Balawin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 








Women...in the WAC and WAVES, the SPARs, MARINES 


and WASP. . . are performing services essential to victory 


New services in the realm of financing are essential, too. 


Victory can’t be bought with money ... but it can’t be won 
without it. 


American industries are working miracles but there are still 
thousands of concerns that are not producing all they can 
... as fast as they can... probably because they lack ade- 
quate financing. 


MORE CASH... MORE PROTECTION 


Any manufacturer or wholesaler whose chief bar to greater 
production and sales is lack of operating cash, will get prompt 
and hearty response to a request for information about our 
new and broader financing services. 


We can engineer a financing plan to make practical use of 
all your inactive capital dollars . . . and there are probably 
far more of them than you realize. 

FINANCING, WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


We will set up a plan to put that inactive capital to work 
without red tape or restrictions, or interference with manage- 
ment, and with limited liability to you . . . one of the excep- 
tional new features of our service you should certainly in- 
vestigate. 


If you want to do a bigger and more profitable business, let 
us analyze your needs and work out a plan for you. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 

















_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


lata at nis taal ma a 


Possibility of appointment of Gen. 
George C. Marshall, U.S. Chief of Staff, 
as supreme Allied commander has aroused 
discussion as to whether Washington or 
London is the logical place from which to 
direct global strategy. 

Because of widespread interest in this 
subject, The United States News asked 
military and naval experts, historians, Con. 


gressmen and others this question: , 


Should any Allied global com- 
mand be under one supreme com- 
mander at Washington or at London? 


Answers appeared last week. Others are 
presented herewith. 


_ — 


Senator Kilgore 
(Dem.), W.Va.; Member, Senate Commit. 
tees on Military Affairs and Investigation 
of the National Defense Program, 
answers: 

Allied strategy should be under one d- 
recting head, as the United States is mi 
most potent base of supplies, available 
and equidistant to all fronts, located at 
Washington to work in conjunction with 
the Chief of Staff. Placing it at Londo 
would be like moving army headquarters 
into front-line trenches. 


Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap 


(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; In Command, U.S 

Mine Squadron in World War |; Director 

Strategy Dept., Naval War College, 192) 

23; Former Naval Attache in Berlin, Rom 

and Vienna; Writer on Naval Subjects, 
answers: 

Where to locate the supreme commané 
of the war, as a whole, is peculiarly a 
matter for decision by the supreme dire. 
tive body, untrammeled by outside sug 
gestion or thought of the necessity to 
satisfy public opinion as to the choice. 

This is one of the matters on which the 
unofficially responsible are least compe 
tent to advise. They can better support 
the supreme command by showing im- 
plicit confidence that the decision wip 
make for the most effective prosecution 0 
the whole war effort. The results so fa 
justify such confidence for the future. 


David J. Dallin 


New York, N.Y.; Historian and Economis 
Author of “Russia and Post-War Europe,” 
“Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy” ond 

Other Books on Foreign Affairs, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
There is very little probability for 4 
global command coming into existenct | 
Russian participation may be definitely 
considered unlikely. The Allied command 
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CONTROL 


“DITTO CONTROL IS INDISPENSABLE 
IN COORDINATION OF WAR ORDERS” 


—BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Day and night, from coast to coast, as an integral part 
of the greatest production schedules the world has 
ever known, DITTO is helping war plants to estab- 
lish new records of efficiency, speed and accuracy by 
its handling of production, purchasing, payroll and 
order billing. 

CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. says: 
“The navy praised our fast, accurate Ditto Methods!” 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT wrote: “Nothing 

bought, assembled, sold, or billed without use of 
Ditto!” .. . HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO.: “With 
Ditto we are able to keep abreast of government 
instructions!” CHAIN BELT COMPANY: “Ditto 
speeds our deliveries a full week on parts production!” 

Write today for free samples showing how Ditto 
one-typing Business Systems work—how Ditto’s 
amazing versatility will carry the load in every phase 
of your operation— 
PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 
PRODUCTION-—Save up to 36 hours getting orders 


into the shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 
10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DITTO, Inc., 687 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 








PUTS 


INTO 
THE SKY ON TIME! 






RIDING THE AIRWAYS with our bombers and fighters are countless American 
planes made of paper-thin wood! The huge wing sections, fuselages and 
other units of these cargo carriers and trainers are built of thin wood ve- 


neers—bonded with a plastic resin 
glue. It takes plenty of “Air at Work” 
to achieve this war-born miracle of 
fabrication, whereby the weight- 
strength factor and uniformity of 
metal are equalled with a normally 
weaker, less stable material. Step 
into a typical plywood fabricating 
plant and see how it’s done. 





1 Production executives in this converted 
piano factory soon found that the molding 
of complex curved plane sections was quite dif- 
ferent from the molding of flat plywood panels 
for pianos. Precious time was taken up waiting 
for the plastic resin glue on each veneer strip 
to dry before the next one could be positioned 
on top of it in the mold. Changes in the weather 
meant glueing time varied—units made one day 
were not identical with those made the next. 





2 So, in went seventeen separate and dis- 

* tinct air conditioning systems—designed 
and installed by Sturtevant—to circulate more 
than 8 million cubic feet of air every hour—to 
maintain the exact humidity required for each 
stage of manufacture, from veneer storage to 
finished units. 





3 Results—glueing time meets strict govern- 

* ment standards, is always the same. Fab- 
rication and handling are speeded up . . . com- 
pleted units for the plane manufacturers’ as- 
sembly lines are absolutely uniform, go into 
place without a hitch. 


WHATEVER THE PRODUCT—the use of engineered air to heat, dry, convey, 
ventilate, control dust and fumes or burn fuel more economically—will make 


the difference between profit and loss 
in many a post-war plant. Sturtevant 
is ready to work with you or your 
post-war planning committee to start 
solving these “engineered air” prob- 
lems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park « Boston 36, Mass. 





















will be a two-power command or, for the 
Pacific, a three-power command. 

For the next war period, as long as Ger. 
many remains Enemy No. 1, the Allied 
command should be under one supreme 
commander in London for obvious geo. 
graphical and political reasons. As soon as 
the center of gravity of military opera. 
tions is shifted to Japan, it will be natural 
and reasonable to move the Allied com. 
mand to Washington. 


Brig. Gen. R. S. Abernethy 


(Ret.); Summerton, S.C.; Commander, 165th 

Field Artillery, and Commander San Fran. 

cisco Port of Embarkation, World War |, 
answers: 

With divided aims, diverse belligerency 
and, in fact, without substantial political 
unity, over-all unity of command is out 
of the question. Broad aims and _ propor. 
tional allotment of men and materials 
having been agreed upon by national goy- 
ernments, unity of military leadership js 
desirable in each theater of war. 

Ancient and modern military authori- 
ties, including the Germans, agree that 
actual waging of war must be under ex- 
clusive control of a military commander, 
Independent commanders, whether for 
separate nations, or of land, sea or air 
forces in any war theater, hamper efforts. 


Frederic R. Coudert 


New York, N.Y.; International Lawyer; For. 

mer Legal Adviser to the British Embassy 

and Former Special Assistant Attorney 

General of the United States, 
answers: 

In view of the fact that war is raging 
both in the Pacific and the Atlantic, and 
that the outcome in either ocean is of 
vital importance, Washington would seem 
to be the central and appropriate seat for 
a global command envisaging the success- 
ful prosecution to a complete victory of 
the war in both oceans. 


Brig. Gen. R. C. Van Vliet 


(Ret.); Shrewsbury, N. J.; Commander, 173d 
Infantry Brigade, 1917-18, 
answers: 

It hardly seems practicable to set, up 4 
supreme command covering such a vast 
territory and so many different nationali- 
ties. I believe it would terminate the war 
more quickly, with much better future 
results and with less friction, if there were 
set up three zones of attack by the Allies, 
one in England, one in Australia, and one 
in Russia, headed respectively by an Eng- 
lish, American, or Russian commander, 
with the necessary military and naval aides 
from the three zones. This method is prac- 
tically carried out in this manner now and 
seems to be satisfactory. If the one com- 
mand is decided upon, then the logical head- 
quarters would be some place in England. 
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AIRACOBRAS 
alight on AEROLS* 


» ies , : Valiant veteran of many campaigns, the Bell Airacobra 
bassy 4 : 


fe has particularly distinguished itself in Russia. 
orney A ‘ : ’ 


Because it is equipped with Aerols, Soviet pilots find 
F : ie the Airacobra well adapted to the difficult climate 
aging ey 


al and terrain encountered on their front. 
is of 


seem 
at for 
ccess- ‘ of limited size. Yet even under these trying con- 
ry of ; ditions, Aerols enable the Airacobra to come in with 
the ease of an alighting bird. 


During their intense winters, these intrepid airmen 


must often land on snow-swept, emergency air fields 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
, and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 
up 4 
‘ 
a vast es ; ¥ Sixteen millimeter sound film, describing servicing of the 
jonali- _ ~ 2 ae Airacobra’s main leg and nose aerols, is available to accred- 
ne wat ’ on ; : 6 ited schools. Address request to advertising department. 
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*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; 


THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND 


“OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 





















POWER TO WIN 


The Inter-American Highway through 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica is a tribute to 
engineering achievement. 

Delivering materials, grading, con- 
structing bridges and culverts to com- 
plete such great construction projects de- 
mand dependable power — the type of 
power Red Seal Engines are contributing 


to war machines —the power to win. 


{ Awarded to the Detroit 

\ and Muskegon Plants 

of Continental Motors 
Corporation 


for High Achievement. 
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MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Your Dollars are Power, too — Buy War Bonds 










































Pro awd Con 


of Watronal Ussces 


Postwar Aviation: 
Views of Press 


On U.S. Role 


If this country is to attain a leading 
role in postwar aviation, in the opinion } 
of many commenting editors, immediate 
steps should be taken to retain peacetime 
use of bases the United States has built 
throughout the world. Some editors, how- 
ever, contend that postwar aviation is so 
closely linked with postwar trade and 
peace that settlement of questions con- 
cerning freedom of the air must await 
settlement of more far-reaching questions 
of international relations. 

“Freedom of the air has a nice sound,” 
observes the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind), 
“but it won’t amount to much in peace. 
time unless America has global airports 
. . . The United States Government ... 
should act at once toward assuring con- 
tinued use, come peace, of our present 
around-the-world bases.” 

The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
(Ind.) takes the same stand and suggests 
that, since most of the countries wher 
the fields are located have benefited by 
our Lend-Lease program, “an extension of 
the lease on the land occupied by ou 
war-built airports can be more easily ob- 
tained now than after victory.” 

Pointing out that postwar aviation @ 
a world scale cannot be considered apart 
from postwar world trade and _ postwar 
political order, the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.) declares: “If Com 
gress is to discuss a system of transpor 
tation so intimately connected with the 
whole subject of international relations, it 
is time that the ideas on the latter wer 
clarified.” 

In the same vein, the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) says that “we musty 
start our thinking about freedom of tt 
air by recognizing the fact that it will le 
wholly contingent upon organization ¢ 
world powers to keep the peace... 7 
launch any specific plans for international 
postwar aviation now, therefore, would 
to put the cart before the horse.” 

Recognizing the problem as “in U® 
main . .. an Anglo-American question7 
so that “an English-speaking accord @ 
aviation is essential before other nation 
can be invited to join,” the Youngstowl 
(Ohio) Vindicator (Ind.) commenté) 
“Aviation, indeed, is inseparably tied 9% 
with the general problems of peace ««% 
Imperialism is no answer in either case 
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Why Is an RCA Electron Tube 


Like Sherlock Holmes’? 


HINGS that were beyond the ken of ordinary mortals 
were “elementary” to the man in the fore-and-aft cap. 


And why was this? 


Simply because Holmes could analyze more deeply, see 
more thoroughly into the core of things, be more observant of 
little things than anyone else. 


{ modern Sherlock Holmes is the RCA Electron Tube 
employed in an electronic device to check tungsten wire leads 
for radio tubes. 


With this difference: Sherlock master-minded after the 
crime. The electron tube in this device is the magic brain that 
detects microscopic flaws in wire leads before they can cause 
harm! 


For with the aid of this device. powered with an RCA elec- 
tron tube, a tiny flaw in a wire can be discovered instantly 
and the faulty wire rejected before it finds its way into a 
completed tube assembly resulting in a leaky tube. 


This is electronics in action now—at RCA. 


Although your problem may be the detection of flaws in 
material other than wire. this basic principle of detection may 
offer very real possibilities. There are few problems of this or 
associated types that the electron tube cannot solve to advan- 
tage. If your production warrants a priority, your engineers 
may be able to build such a device around an RCA Electron 
Tube. The know-how exists at RCA— for the magic brain of 
all electronic equipment is a tube, and RCA is the fountain-head 
of modern tube development. 


May we send you the illustrated booklet “Electrons in 
Action at RCA”? Write Room 423. Tube & Equipment Dept., 
RCA Victor Division, Ravio CorroraTioN OF AMERICA, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


TUNE IN “WHAT’S NEW?” RC A's great new show, Saturday nights, 
7 to 8, Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


To detect flaws in wire leads for RCA 
tubes, wires are tested by placing them 
in the magnetic circuit of one of two 
radio-frequency electronic »scillators, 
These oscillators are coupled to produce 
a beat frequency which is dependent on 
the relative frequencies of the two 6scil- 
lators. Since a faulty and a perfect wire 
produce different beat frequencies, as 
shown by an output meter, an observer 
watching the meter can instantly detect 
and reject the faulty piece, 
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RCA ELECTRON TUBES 








Four little girl won't eat as 


used to. 


cup of coffee. 


unday drives with the kids. 


= Pic evening picnic by a quiet lake 
after hot days in town. . 


That new car you're not going to get and 
™ tires you won't have to drive on. 


“ex. 12,000 telephone calls. 
2 * 300,000 rivets. 
Aluminum and steel from your washing 
machine and other civilized appliances. 


... add bombs, ammunition, guns, trained 
crews . . . communication systems 
and safety devices. 





AND THAT'S WHAT BOMBERS ARE MADE OF 


Note, if you please, our contribution to these great planes with 
which go our hopes for peace and justice ...for we manufacture 
radio communications equipment that directs the invisible path- 
ways under stars or through blackdst night ... also hydraulic systems 
that actuate bomb bay doors, and gun turrets...these and other 
hydraulic items such as the important ones which simplify landings 
of victorious but tired pilots, are but a few of the many units of pre- 
cision equipment we supply 


to builders of fine aircraft, Llnthe_ 


PRESIDENT 


; 
/ f IRCRAFT A CCESSORIES ( ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRECISION AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULICS . . . ELECTRONICS 


BURBANK, CALIF. - KANSAS CITY, KANS. » NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
~~ ” CABLE ADDRESS: AACPRO 
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fears of officials that 
widespread dumping 
will upset our economy 


When the war ends, the Army and Navy 
will find themselves stocked with an esti- 
mated $25,000,000.000 worth of surplus 
goods and materials. These leftovers will 
range from from 
kitchen utensils to from 
shirts to transport planes. They will in- 
dude raw materials and finished and semi- 
finished products. Among them will be 
almost everything the consumer buys and 
much that the businessman must have. 

This expected postwar hoard right now 





shoestrings to ships, 


machine tools, 


is developing into one of Washington’s 
mos: persistent worries. The normal course 
sell surpluses. But 
©§ dumping the leftovers on the market ob- 
9% viously would mean a glut in many lines. 
For example: The sale of tens or hundreds 
of thousands of airplanes at reduced prices 





would be to these 


would draw buyers away from newly pro- 
duced planes and slow the aircraft indus- 
try to peacetime production. The same sit- 
uation could arise in many other industries. 
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SUPPLIES FOR FIGHTERS 
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Special Kepor? 


SURPLUS MILITARY GOODS: 
THREAT TO CIVILIAN TRADE? 


Coming Headache for Congress in Disposition of Army-Navy Leftovers 





(This article represents the result of an 





This, Washington wants to avoid. But, 
in making its plans, the capital has little 
past experience for guidance. Of course, 
there were the leftovers of the first World 
War, totaling $5.000,000,000 in 
value. An effort to sell 
supplies slowly, to avoid disrupting new 


some 
was made these 
production, but it was not always success- 
ful. after 20 years, Army and 
Navy warehouses had not been cleared 
entirely of the stocks they held in 1918. 

In addition, the Government 
fraction of the cost of the items 
sold. Mail-order houses, other retail deal- 


Even SO, 


receiv ed 
only a 


ers, speculators moved in and bought lav- 
ishly at cut rates. Final figures showed the 
Government got only 36 cents on the dollar. 

With this war’s surpluses expected to 
run five times as great as those of the last 
war, officials think their problem has been 
multiplied proportionately. It is, 
over, an immediate problem, for the sale 
of surpluses has started. What, then, is 
being done? How do the Army and Navy 
go about selling their surpluses? How can 
a businessman buy them for resale? What 
is in prospect for the 
To examine the details: 


more- 


postwar future? 


» 
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WORK HATS FOR THE ARMY 
Surpluses in everything from shoestrings to ships 


extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Sales by the Army. The Army is about 
to release some consumer items on which 
it is stocked beyond its immediate re- 
quirements. If these articles can be re- 
placed before they are needed, they will 
be sold to the public. Also, the Army is 
selling some clothing, shoes, kitchen uten- 
sils and odds and ends which no longer 
have any military value. The quantity is 
realtively small, but constantly grows. 

These articles are offered first to othe: 
Government agencies. If not taken, they 
are sold through the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury. Businessmen may 
tain lists of what is for sale from regional 
offices of the Procurement Division, in 
Washington, New York, Boston, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Fort Worth and Kansas City. 


The Army also is selling surplus or ob- 


ob- 


and 
other production equipment. The idea is 


solete raw materials, machine tools 
to get these materials back into war pro 
duction as quickly as possible. Government 
agencies get first call. Anything not taken 
in 20 days is listed with the War Produc- 


tion Board. If there is an immediate use 


for the articles WPB’s field representatives 
know the factory that needs them. Any- 
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Blache: 
Whi 


Victory, Blackie!“ 


Can you take it? Then don’t say 
“send it.” Every package you carry 
saves trucks and tires for vital deliv- 
eries—to keep foodstuffs coming to 
the grocer and the dairy, to keep raw 
materials moving to factories. So 
don’t go away empty-handed. Carry 


your own bundles — for Victory! 








We cunry 





, That storekeeper was sure glad 
when we said we'd carry our 
own bundles, Whitey.” 


- “He knows what if means to 
save trucks and tires — for 
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EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y 


®* SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








one, however, may buy. Information pal 
be obtained from WPB’s regional offic) 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 4}! 
lanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas (jy 
Mo., Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, }. 
troit and Minneapolis. 

When a purchaser is found, prices anj 
other terms of the transaction are dete, 
mined by negotiation with the Army of, 
cer in immediate custody of the propery 

Sales by the Navy. These sales, large 
confined for the present to raw materia 
scrap and production equipment, folloy 
the Army plan generally. Surpluses ay 
offered to other Government agencig 
and, if not taken, go to the public throug 
the Procurement Division or WPB., y 
both. The Navy is about to establish did 
play rooms in New York and other citie 


where purchasers can inspect sample 


—Harris & Ewing 
WRIGHT PATMAN 
Wants a custodian for surpluses 


When the system is functioning, buyer 
may learn what is available from thee 
regional offices. For the 
Navy’s Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
on application, will place any person on it 
mailing list and notify him of sales to ly 
made. He will, however, be deluged witl 
notices about items in which he is not i% 
terested and stocks situated at impracticdl 
distances from his place of business. 
Unlike the Army, the Navy insists get- 
erally on sealed bids. It does, however, 
make some negotiated sales. In some cases 
too, WPB allocates Navy surpluses 
manufacturers who especially need them 
Prices. For the present, prices on both 
Army and Navy sales reportedly are hold- 
ing close to cost—except for scrap. Over- 
all shortages make most items much 
demand. The Army begins by asking the 
ceiling price. Neither the Army nor the 
Navy may accept a bid above ceilings. 
Now, as to some of the things that are 


present, th 
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It hasn’t quite come to this yet, but... 






































No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel 


Pennsylvania. 


But, more and more, we are finding it difficult to 
accommodate guests who fail to make reservations 
in advance—well in advance. 


And the war has brought other problems, too. 


For example, the manpower shortage, and Uncle 
Sam’s call to many of Hotel Pennsylvania’s em- 














ployees mean that you may sometimes wait a little 
longer for your dinner to be brought to your table. 


Your laundry may take longer than usual. 


The suit you sent to Valet Service may be a little 
slower in coming back. 


But we are all doing our best to give you the 
finest service possible under difficult conditions. 
The newer members of our staff are being trained 
as quickly as possible—and they are doing a splen- 
did job. 


While certain inconveniences are unavoidable in 
wartime, the Hotel Pennsylvania will maintain the 
really important services—the comfortable rooms 
with their famous beds . . . delicious meals, just as fine 
as our skillful chefs can devise under food rationing 

.. restful relaxation, needed even in wartime. 














YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 








Break water — your cheapest, most 
plentiful fire-fighter — into tiny parti- 
cles smaller than spray...and you 
have WaterFOG — your cheapest and 
best extinguisher of oil fires! 

You wouldn’t play a stream of water 
on a flammable liquid fire — even spray 
is often not effective. But gentle Water- 
FOG sponges up heat so much faster 
... that many firms have given up other 
more expensive, less certain methods to 
return to water. 

WaterFOG’s success is due to water’s 
cooling power being proportional to 
total surface exposed to heat. WaterFOG 
presents far more surface to the fire — 
and for a longer time (due to its light- 
ness) than an equal quantity of water 
in any other form. 

WaterFOG first quenches the flames. 
Then, floating over the liquid, it cools 
that, too, retarding further vaporiza- 





4 HOSE NOZZLES 
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tion. Finally, changing into steam, it 
smothers the fire, cutting off flame- 
feeding oxygen. All without spreading 
or agitating the fire! Less water is need- 
ed, saving water 
damage. ‘‘Flash- 
back”’ is prevented. 
And WaterFOG is 
safe on electrical 
fires. Write today 
for Bulletin 123. 





WaterFOG is created by impinging streams 
from specially-designed Rockwood nozzles — 
engineered in correct particle size, fog pattern, 
and velocity for your conditions. Fixed piping 
installations, hose nozzles and applicators. 
Rockwood installations approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Associated Factory 
Mutuals; used by Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds 
of industrial plants. EXECUTIVES! colored 
movie (16 mm.) showing tests of Rockwood 
WaterFOG, is available. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Warer Engineered by 
Faockwood Cools, Contines. 


Smothers Oil Fires 


> 
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sold or will be for sale in particularly large 
quantities: 

Machine tools. The Army is selling “gb. 
solete” machine tools in some quantity as 
scrap. These are described as tools de. 
signed especially for the production of 
weapons or other articles which no longer 
have military value. The idea is that, rath. 
er than let the machines stand idle, the 
metal should go back into war production, 

Machine tools that cost $2,000,000 were 
sold recently for scrap. Tool dealers say 
some of these turned up later on the mark. 
et at greatly advanced prices. The Army 
now is seeking means of assuring that ma 
chine tools sold for scrap will be broken 
up into scrap. One Army branch—Ord- 
nance—requires that machine tools sold 
for scrap be demolished before sale. 

The Navy is hanging on to all its rea. 
sonably modern machine tools, whether it 
can use them now or not. For one thing, 
it does not know how big a fleet must be 
serviced after the war. For another, peace. 
time appropriations are hard to get. And, 
for a third, it believes that a peacetime 
stock pile of machine tools should be main- 
tained, under grease if necessary, to meet 
another war emergency. 

Ships. Indications are that there will be 
no such widespread sale and junking of 
ships as followed the last war. There will 
be a huge excess supply. But the Maritime 
Commission, strongly backed by the 
Navy, wants a substantial number laid 
up for emergency use. 

War materials. Tanks, guns and other 
munitions probably will go in large part 
to equip a postwar Army and Navy much 
larger than those maintained previously. 
After the last war, much such equipment 
was sold to France, at bargain prices. 
Aside from such sales, about the only dis- 
position is as scrap metal. 

Food and clothing. The surplus in these 
items will be huge. Clothing and _ shoe 
interests and agriculture are on the alert. 

It has been suggested that much of the 
glut could be Lend-Leased to this coun- 
try’s allies or distributed in reconquered 
nations. Thus far, only worn Army and 
Navy shoes and clothing and _ leftover 
Civilian Conservation Corps clothing has 
been sent to North Africa and Italy. 

What is done after the war about food 
and clothing, about autos, planes, ships, 
machine tools and all the rest of the long 
list of items depends on Congress. The 
Army and Navy are thinking hard about 
the problem. But they also are waiting for 
Congress to draft the policy to be followed. 

As for Congress: 

Legislative proposals. One measure, by 
Representative O'Leary (Dem.), of New 
York, already has passed the House. It 
provides for a congressional investigation 
of the surplus problem, with a report and 
recommendations within six months after 
the end of the war. Whatever method of 
disposition was employed, it would be 
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*« Allied invasion troops, from Norway 
to New Guinea, will have dry munitions 
and supplies because of a new packaging 
method...a special wartime version of the 
Waterproof Bag that has served peacetime 
commerce efficiently for many years. 


Developed in cooperation with the Navy, 
this new package actually is two water- 
proof bags. Manufacturers of materiel place 
one bag on a sled-like pallet and fill it. 
The other slips over the load and the en- 
tire unit is bound to the pallet with steel 
strapping. 


Packed in this way,supplies may be shipped 
to any part of the globe, and, without 
further protection, landed from spray- 
washed barges or towed, like surfboards, 
through rolling breakers to the beach. On 
land, they may be stored in the open with- 
out damage by rains. 


We count it an honor to have been called 
upon by the Navy to help solve this prob- 
lem of transportation. We are proud that 
our more than four-score years’ experience 
gave us the “know how” to find the solu- 
tion promptly. 


Although our research laboratories and 
23 factories are busy on war assignments, 
we still have time to supply bags for 
essential civilian goods. If you have a 
packaging problem, present or future, we 
invite you to bring it to Bemis. 


In tests of Bemis-made pallet covers, materiel 
was unloaded from a ship in heavy weather, 
hauled ashore in an open barge, then towed 
through breakers behind an amphibious tank. 
The materiel they protected remained dry. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUJS * 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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@ Don’t underestimate the 
value of hotels in wartime: 
It is here, frequently, that 
industry and government 
s done! it is 
here the soldier on furlough 


“do-ers” make their home: 
the vast number of special- 
ists and technicians who 
travel constantly gearing 
the nation’s resources to war. 


Most of the Hotel New 
Yorker’s guests today are 
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your help ap Dg oy 34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 


Frank lL. Andrew President 
awe 2500 ROOMS FROM $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms 
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under the control of the Budget Bureau, 

Another bill, by Representative Pat- 
man (Dem.), of Texas, would establish a 
custodian of surplus property. He would 
dispose of the surpluses in a way that 
would help the reconversion of small busi- 
nesses to peacetime production and give 
such businesses competitive advantages, 

Representative Lea (Dem.), of Cali- 
fornia, has a bill to protect the industry 
from a too-rapid sale of surplus planes 
during and after the period in which it wil 
be converting to a peacetime basis. 

Beyond these things, congressional opin- 
ion, so far as it has been expressed, js 
insistently opposed to clogging domestic 
markets with this war’s leftovers, to com- 
petition between surplus sales and new 
production. In high service quarters the 
feeling is the same. That is the avenue by 
which the problem is being approached 
But the problem remains and is expected 
for years to continue. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The United States News, published weekly 
at Washington, D. C., for September 30, 1943 

District of Columbia—ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
District of Columbia aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Anthony R. Gould, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of The United States 
News, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Sec- 
tion 411 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, G. W. Bryan, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; Editor, David Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Managing Editor, E. Worth Higgins 
Washington, D. C.; Business Manager, Anthony 
R. Gould, Chevy Chase, Md. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. fe not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) The 
United States News Publishing Corporation 
Washington, D. C.; David Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Chase National Bank, New York 
City, (as trustee for Lt. (j.g.) Mark Lawrence 
U.S.N.R., Mrs. A. Lawrence Hart Jr., Mrs 
Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn, Princeton, N. J 

. L. Seott, Washington, D. C.; G. W. Bryan 
Chevy Chase, Maryland; A. R. Gould, Bethesda 
Maryland; Daniel W. Ashley, Darien, Conn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) David Lawrence, Washington 
D. C.; National Savings and Trust Co. of Wash- 
ington (real estate only), Allen, Mitchell & Com- 
pany (real estate only). 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given, also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. + 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is - —— (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

ANTHONY R. Oe 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1943. 2 

isEAL] HENRY L. TINSMAN 
My commission expires June 30, 1947. 
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16-MM. KODACHROME, ACTUAL SIZE 


These war movies in 
full color were made with a 
“ ° 79 7 
home movie CINE-KODAK 


"etna meget for peacetime globe- 
trotting or tranquil home scenes—was 
turned loose in the hell of the Japanese attack. . . 


You saw the Navy’s movie, “The Battle of 


Midway”? Will you ever forget it? Navy men 
loaded Ciné-Kodaks with 16-mm. Kodachrome 
Filmto get authenticbattle data. Among theexplod- 
ing bombs they made “The Battle of Midway.” 


CINE-KODAK “CAME THROUGH” 


simply because it was designed and machined and 
fitted to the closest tolerances known to cayiera 
making. The concussions and banging around of 
battle were not anticipated. Getting excellent movies 
under all conditions was the purpose. After Pearl 
Harbor, this meant battle. 

Literally thousands of Ciné-Kodaks are in Army, 

Navy.and Air Force hands, contributing tothe most 

complete war record ever pe in movies. 


To study ‘ ‘pilot reactions” in a “9-G pull-out” 
dive — for the improvement of safety conditions 
— cameras are mounted to inake movies of pilots 
during the human “black-out” 

Ciné-Kodak proved to be the camera which 
can do the job. Its precision-made governor and 
other working parts continue to run smoothly in 
the drag of “9-G”. . . 9 times the force of gravity. 

Prize your Ciné-Kodak— it’s a blood brother 
of these cameras which went to war... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


MIDWAY INCIDENT—A Cine-Kodak was blown 
out of the operator’s hands ... hit the ground 
right side up. . . went ahead making the movie 
“fon its own."’ 


EAGLES OF THE NAVY—In breath-taking maneuvers— 
even a 9-G pull-out dive—Cine-Kodak Special proved 
its reliability. 


Aer ART 


“<5 
ALEUTIAN EMPLACEMENT—The Army's saga of re- 


conquest, ‘The Aleutians,’ was largely filmed with Cine- 
Kodak Specials. , 








THE SPIRIT of the Automobile 


Pioneer . . . still leads us on. 


The infamy of Pearl Harbor found the 
Automobile Industry ready. Scarcely had 
the smoke cleared before it was changing 
over its production lines —where necessary 
building additional factories in swamps 


and open fields. 


There was no such word as “Impossible”! 
Competition was adjourned! Patents 
pooled! Men and Management, with the 
smell of hot oil in their nostrils, raised 
their voices in earnest collaboration above 


the roar of furnaces and the scream of 


steel on steel —it could. it would be done! 


Lucky for America, lucky for all the 
world, that someone had worked out the 
magic of mass production! That someone 
had the needed production capacity ready! 
That somehow there were millions of 
skilled workers ready, eager and able to 
hurl back the Axis’ challenge. 

Jeeps, trucks, all manner of 
motorized equipment rolled off 
the production lines! Count- 
less tanks roared into battle! 
American-built planes blotted 


out the sun! The miracle had 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY 








happened! In one year we had passed the 
Axis, in spite of its 16-year start on us! 
To this undreamed of avalanche of pro- 
duction, spear-headed and inspired by the 
Automobile Industry, our enemies can 


now have but one answer: 


“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER!” 


HOUDAILLE « cherishes its 
long and close association 
with the American Automo- 
bile Industry —and will strive 
increasingly to hold a growing- 


ly honored place in its ranks. 


CORPORATION 


Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 


craft, railway, maritime, electrical refrigeration, radio, and other industries 


* Pronounced: “*HOO-DYE” 
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Greater Influence 
For Hemisphere 
In World Finance 


Mounting gold balances in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries are building up impressive 
backing for the Treasury’s postwar cur- 
rency stabilization plan, based on a 
$5,000,000,000 central fund contributed by 
participating countries. Larger gold re- 
serves would give these countries a greater 
yoice in control under the U.S. plan than 
under the British stabilization plan, based 
on prewar trade. The British plan, pro- 
posed by Lord Keynes, fails to take into 
account the growing economic stability of 
Latin-American countries since 1939. 

Mexico’s plan. Indicative of this grow- 
ing economic strength is Mexico’s counter- 
proposal to the U.S. and British plans. The 
Mexican proposal emanates from Luis Le- 
gorreta, manager of the National Bank of 
Mexico. His plan differs in that it suggests 
separate monetary stabilization plans for 
the Americas and for the rest of the world. 
The reason for this is that this Hemisphere 
will not face the problems of rehabilitation 
that confront other nations. 

The Legorreta program also would as- 
sign to each country a quota in a central 
fund. Representation of member countries 
on the council controlling this fund would 
be on a basis to permit small countries to 
influence council decisions. This plan is ex- 
pected to be considered in revisions of the 
U.S.-British plans now under discussion. 

Trade balances. Behind Mr. Legor- 
reta’s proposal is the need to plan now to 
prevent a recurrence of the economic in- 
stability that hampered Latin-American 
trade before the war. In 1939, most Latin- 
American countries were debtor nations. 
Gold reserves were small. Seventy per cent 
of outstanding bonds were in default. This 
now is changing. For the first half of 1943, 
export surpluses and foreign spending in 
Latin America amounted to $600,000,000. 
By the end of the year, this backlog may 
reach $2,500,000,000. These balances sup- 
port the gold buying now in progress. 

Gold purchases. Brazil is aiming at a 
total of $200,000,000 in new gold pur- 
chases. Record shipments of coffee indicate 
this limit may be reached this year. Colom- 
bia is buying gold at the rate of $5,000,- 
00 a month; Venezuela, $6,000,000 a 
month, and Mexico, $11,000,000 a month. 
Mexico also is coining gold for public 
hoarding to reduce the inflationary influ- 
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A broken part...a broken life 


Defective packing is nothing less than 
sabotage. Check this insidious form 
of sabotage in your shipping room. A 
vital part, broken in shipping and due 
to faulty packing, may mean needless 
loss of life on the battle front. Making 
implements of war is not enough. 
They must be packed correctly . . . to 
reach our fighting men undamaged. 

Today, in defense plants through- 
out the nation, KIMPAK* Creped wad- 
ding is widely used for packing war 
products. For KIMPAK is soft and re- 
silient to absorb the jolts and jars that 


metal. They may be large or small, 
light or heavy, square, round, smooth, 
rough or irregular in shape. No mat- 
ter. KimMPAK provides exactly the 
packing protection that they need. 
In many cases, KIMPAK is the means 
of reducing the over-all size of the 
packaged product, thus conserving 
storage, shipping, cargo space. There 
is even a special, moisture-resistant 
KIMPAK for export packaging . . . and 
a moisture-absorbent KIMPAK that can 
absorb more than 16 times its own weight 
in liquids. Often this is an important fac- 





often cause chipping, 
chafing, breakage in 
transportation. 


Your finished prod- 
ucts may be made of 
glass, plastic, wood, 





PACK WITH 


Kimpak 


CREPED WADDING 


tor in shipping drugs. 

Get KIMPAK facts 
without delay. Mail 
coupon now for illus- 
trated Booklet and 
full details. 


roasrem Coumrmias 











Some KIMPAK types can 
absorb 16 times their 
weight in moisture. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


KimpPaK provides ship- 
ping protection for 
delicate plane parts. 





poccccccn- 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP 
Established 1872 USN-1043 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 





Send illustrated Booklet 


and full details about KIMPAK. | 
ne ; 
TN | 
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KIMPAK IS MANUFACTURED BY KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WIS. 





ence of increased money in circulatioy 

Foreign debts. Argentina is utilizing 
3 growing sterling balances to repatriate 
$125,000,000 in British-held bonds. Londoy 


| Fi = also expects an Argentine offer to pur. 

‘ a E e &, . x chase some of the British-owned railroad, 
say See - a . : , 
ul & i ae yn in Argentina. Brazil is holding discussions 


with foreign bondholders to liberalize the 
present rate of payments on defaulted 
bonds. Any settlement reached may be ap 
example for agreements with other default. 
ing nations having favorable trade balance; 
Trade outlook. The increase in shipping 
indicates that Latin-American exports yijl 
continue to expand. Articles stock-piled by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. during th. 
shipping shortage now are reaching the 
U.S. Output of goods, such as cinchona, 
rubber, hemp and rotenone, which replace 
products lost through Japanese aggression, 
is getting into full swing. With mor 
tankers available, more crude oil is reach. 
ing the U.S. from Caribbean countries, 
War Production Board figures indicate 
that the U.S. imported 11,500,000 tons of 
goods in the second quarter of 1943, o 


ae 


a warborn, peacetime industry 


OPTles Nite. 7 \ = 3,000,000 tons more than in the first quar. 
' a _ ter. A further rise is foreseen, with im- 
si ckenaa @)) Ilot ee 5 ot ports now valued at $300,000,000 a month 


eatetel atoll (Oh) ae ? Any increase in U.S. exports is limited 
to articles that are in abundant supply 
Most of these are civilian goods made of 
noncritical materials. Export of critica 
items is limited by shortage of domestic 








supplies, rather than by shipping. Office 

‘ ° ° : . of Economic Warfare officials expect ex- 

PTI-ONICS is... optics .. . electronics . .. mechanics! It is the ‘ ripe ae a 

ports of critical materials in the first half 

employment of all three to accomplish many things never before of 1944 to be at the same rate as the last 
. . . . . . arte P1042 This ae . ati : 
obtainable. It is the combination of three sciences to bring to man- quarter of 1943. This means Latin-Amer 


can trade balances will continue to grow 

A world outlook. Mexico’s currency 
Today, Opti-onics is a WEAPON! Tomorrow, it will be a plan is one of many indications of a 
growing Latin-American participation in 
world affairs. Chile’s Foreign Minister is 


kind new and untold extension of the senses of sight and hearing. 


~~ 


SERVANT .. . to work, protect, educate, and entertain. 


Opti-onics at Bell & Howell is a fitting development by an organ- seeking to establish solidarity toward 
ization which pioneered in the design and manufacture of precision postwar problems in his tour of Hem: 


sphere countries. Peru has appointed a 
commission to study the needs of postwar 
give fine moving picture cameras and projectors to foreign trade. All these are signs that the 
strengthened economic standing of Latin- 
American nations will lead to more active 
are now used in training millions of fighting men. participation in such world agreements a 


Bell & Howell movie cameras are preserving the currency stabilization and _ rehabilitation. 


motion picture equipment—and was the first to 


the amateur. Bell & Howell Filmosound Projectors 





record of victory. And Opti-onic products as de- 
veloped by this same organization will add to the 


wealth of tomorrow’s living. Bell & Howell Com- 







pany, Chicago; New bepapene —— Washing- add rolvething tokenels 
= ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. the constant strain: of ward 
weagh be ecree  e duties in the quiet, restful atmos — 





Bell & Howell What Electronics gets, phere of Hampshire House. ee 
for war service Bell & Howell lets you see SINGLE ROOMS FROM $8 : 
-- that’s OPTI-ONICS Neda eum ee: 


= Qt you See 


Uke E Powell “Paem 
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VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y 
Circle 6-7700 
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“y think I’ve foun wave machine. 


. Reprinted from The Philadelphia Record 


We've written a lot of copy in a more serious vein on this subject. But 
now EVERYBODY seems to be saying it for us: that women are still women 
in whatever new environment or occupation they find themselves. Which 


is why, in every war industry area, the demand has steadily increased for — 





Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 












Treasury proposal would 
mean a tighter squeeze. 
Sales levy as alternative 


Here is what has happened to individual 
income taxes in the United States: 

In 1938: Individuals paid $1,280,000,000 
in federal income taxes. 

This year: Individuals are paying 
$14,000,000,000 in income taxes, more than 
10 times the biggest prewar amount. 

Next year: The Treasury wants $23,- 
$92,000,000 from individual incomes, about 
1814 times as much as the prewar take. 

These are the revenues from individual 
income taxes, past, present and proposed. 
Now look at the total income from which 
these taxes are drawn. 

In 1937: Individuals received $70,000,- 
000,000 in wages and salaries, profits and 
fees, dividends and interest. This was the 
income on which they paid 1938 taxes. 

This year: Individuals are getting ap- 
proximately $142,000,000,000, about twice 
the best prewar year. 

Next year: Individuals are expected to 
get $154,000,000,000, which is 2.2 times 
the 1937 total of individual incomes. 

These two sets of figures show why 
there is so much concern over taxes. The 
aggregate of individual in- 









Frnanee lVaek 
GROWING BURDEN OF INCOME TAX 


Yield Now Ten Times Prewar While Total of Earnings Has Double; 


Between $1,000 and $2,000: An- 
other 14.5 per cent would come from this 
bracket. 

Below $1,000: Only 1 per cent of the 
new revenues would be paid by this in- 
come group. 

Furthermore, as these groups descend 
in income range, they increase in numbers. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau estimates 
that four-fifths of this year’s aggregate in- 
come is going to persons who receive less 
than $5,000 a year. Yet this group would 
pay only slightly more than half of the 
proposed new tax burden. 

The upshot, as the breakdown shows, 
would be a tighter squeeze on present in- 
come taxpayers—the very persons who 
have been called upon already to meet tax 
bills 10 times the size of the heaviest pre- 
war bill. This prospect is further borne out 
by the recommended repeal of the Victory 
tax, which would relieve 9,000,000 wage 
and salary earners from any income tax 
whatever. 

These facts are beginning to percolate 
through Congress. This explains the cool 
reception given the Treasury Department 
program by the House Ways and Means 
Committee; the reluctance of Congress- 
men to approve any heavier income taxes 
at this time, no matter how much war 








costs may warrant additional revenyg 

This leaves Congress with one othe 
alternative—a general tax on retail sal 
This tax always raises an argument, | 
hits the poor harder than the rich; jj 
would set off a wave of new wage demandj 
and add to the threat of inflation. On ti 
other side, the argument goes that a sql 
tax is the only feasible means of levy; 
on war-swollen individual incomes, ~ 

As a matter of fact, the sales tax de 
open a new source of revenue. 

Take total retail sales: They are 
pected to reach $69,300,000,000 next yey 

Food sales: Of the total sales at ret 
food buying by housewives is expected j 
amount to $19,100,000,000. 

Taxed articles: Also included in the tot 
are sales of articles already taxed by thd 
Federal Government—things like lique 
tobacco, jewelry and cosmetics. They 
items will account for $15,300,000,000 ¢ 
next year’s aggregate retail sales. 

These figures indicate how much ; 
general sales tax could be expected 
yield if Congress levies one. If nothin 
were exempt, a 5 per cent tax would yiek 
$3,465,000,000. A 10 per cent tax wouk 
double the take and meet the Treasury’ 
demand for new revenue next year, 

However, it is unlikely that Congres 

would impose additional levia 



















comes has only doubled, where- 
as taxes now are yielding 10 
times as much, and the Treas- 
ury suggests biting 184% times 
as deep into incomes. 

So much for the over-all pic- 
ture. Now glance at the in- 
come groups from which these 





How Proposed Excise Taxes 
Would Increase Prices 


The Treasury proposes to raise another $2,490,000.000 in revenue 
by clamping higher levies on many goods and services offered for 
sale. These levies would result in increases in the prices of those 
items. The table below shows where prices would go if these excise 


Proposed 


new taxes are expected to taxes are enacted. 
come. If you now You _ 
Above $10,000 a year: | Article pay (inctuding would a — 
This income —— expected | Whisky (bonded, quart) $4.00 $5.00 $1.50 
to supply one-fourth of the | Cigarettes (package) 15 18 07 
proposed new taxes on individ- | Cigars (10-cent brand) ll 13 01 
ual incomes. | Tobacco (pound) 2.00 2.16 18 
Between $5,000 and Candy bar 05 .06 —_ 
$10,000: A fifth of the new | Candy (pound box) 1.00 1.20 = 
taxes would come from this Soft drinks 05 06 — 
group. Mov ies 55 65 05 
Between $3,000 and | te thee = a wad 
. y 72 20 4 ed 
$5,000: This group would | Club * ee (year) 111.00 120.00 11.00 
supply a fourth of new rev- Odin : 25.00 31.95 or 
enues. Fur coat 330.00 375.00 30.00 
Between $2,000 and Wedding ring 55.00 65.00 5.00 
$3,000: These taxpayers Lipstick 1.10 1.25 10 
would meet 14.5 per cent of Train fare 11.00 12.50 1.00 
the added tax bill under the Telephone bill 3.30 3.45 30 


Treasury program. 


| on top of excises already place 
on some commodities, Am 
proposal to clamp a retail 
sales tax on food also woull 

| run into vigorous opposition 
| Furthermore, by exempting 
| food, some arguments again} | 
| a general sales tax might bk 
| weakened. 
With food, and commoditie 
now taxed, out of the picture, 
a base of $34,900,000,000 would 2 


] 
; 
‘ 


a 


tax 


| 

$2.50 | 4 ‘ . 

10 | be provided on which a salef  ¢ 

03 tax would apply. A 10 percent}, 

34 | rate on these items that pas 

01 | over retail counters would yield 

20 | almost $3,500,000,000. This 

01 sum is more than half of the 

15 additional revenue requested 
3.00 by the Treasury and as much 
Pe | as many Congressmen are will 


6.25 | ing to approve. 
Prospects are that the vol 


75.00 

15.00 ume of goods now being sold 
2 to the public from retail stores, ) 
2.50 will be eyed increasingly as # 
45 source of new revenue for the 


Government. 
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to Check Loss of Personnel . . . 


“Honesty Engineering ‘ 


faced the loss of fidelity insurance 
protection. But when it adopted the 
U. S. F. & G. Personnel-Protection 
Plan, dishonesty losses dropped more 


This new plan of “Honesty Engi- 
neering’ helps reduce employee dis- 
honesty in much the same way that 
safety engineering and fire prevention 
work have reduced accidents and cut 
fire losses for American business. 

Based on long experience in the 
bonding field, the U. S. F. & G. 
Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against loss through em- 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 
methods helps keep good employees 
from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 

Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to give you more information about 
how the Fersonnel-Protection Plan 
helps you keep your employees by 
keeping them honest. Consult him. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


US.F. &G. 


affiliate: 


OFFICES: 
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s. Auf But it eannot make good your lossof than 80%. 
. we trained, hard-to-replace manpower, 
all or offset the blow to morale in your 
empting office or plant. 
agains Now, through its Personnel-Protec- 
ight bi tion Plan, the U. S. F. & G. is ready 
...| tohelp you stop employee dishonesty 
moditie before it starts! 
picture, 
0 woullg +A western packing company, for 
a sais} example, was having so many losses 
per cuit, §=due to employee dishonesty that it 
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Vivas 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 





We kept this secret 25 years 
It is, in principle, an amazingly simple device. It is considerably 


smaller than a bass drum, light enough so one man can lift it, and 
it looks rather like an overcomplicated fan. 


Yet, connected to a plane’s engine, it can hoist a plane more 
than seven miles up, where few planes in the world can fly without 
its help. 

And it belongs to America! 

It is the turbosupercharger. Driven by the engines’ once- 
wasted exhaust gases, it crams precious oxygen into the carburet- 
ors to give American bomber and fighter planes full fighting power 
as they fly through the sub-stratosphere—out of sight, almost out 
of reach of any enemy. 

For 25 years the development of the turbosupercharger, and the 
materials and ways to build it, have been the secret of General 
Electric engineers and scientists, and of the Army Air Forces 
engineers who worked with them. They kept on when there 
seemed little prospect of success. Tremendous difficulties had to 
be overcome—for one end of the device operates at 67 below zero, 
the other, only inches away, operates at temperatures up to 1500 
degrees, and the whole spins at speeds greater than 20,000 revolu- 
tions a minute! 


It was a tough job, but it was done. Today all turbosuper- 
chargers for U.S. planes are made either by G.E. or according to 
G-E designs. And these turbosupercharged planes are making 
history. .- 

The story of the turbosupercharger is one more proof that 
America can count on her scientists, working with military mea, 
to provide our fighting men with every advantage that new and 
better war equipment can give. And you can depend on these same 
scientists, after the war is over, to work with the same industry 
and enthusiasm to develop new and better products for peacetime 
living, and to find ways to-make these products cost less so that 
everyone can enjoy them. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The ““G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 }.m. 
EWT, NBC—“‘The World Today" news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 General Electric employees are producing war goods and buying ow 
$1,000,000 of War Bonds every week. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 



































Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend) of Axsericam Busiwess 


If Treasury's tax plan becomes law.....Then, if married, two dependents: 

You'll have to earn $255,000 to retain $25,000 after federal taxes alone. 

If you should have income of $1,000,000, you could keep $54,582. 

Idea is to level off most incomes well under $25,000. 

Or, to get down to the general income level..... 

At $1,800 of net income, taxpayer would pay $26 less tax than now. At the 
$3,000 level, he would pay $117 more than now, but with $52 refundable later. At 
$5,000, he would pay $433 more, with $91 refundable. At $10,000, he would pay an 
added $1,347, with $110 refundable. At $25,000, he would pay $4,176 more, with 
$250 refundable. At $100,000, he would pay $13,632 more, with $250 refundable. 

To put it another way.....Treasury would let taxpayer keep the following: 

At $1,800, he could keep $1,773, plus a later refund. 

At $3,000, he could keep $2,616, plus the later refund. 

At $5,000, he could keep $3,837 on the same basis. 

At $10,000, there would be $6,445 left over after federal income tax. 

At $25,000, he could keep $11,250, with chance of a $250 refund. 

At $100,000, he would have left $18,565 and a later $250 refund. 

That would mean leveling incomes with a vengeance. It would bite deeply into 
middle-income groups, would impose drastic new cuts for those with high incomes. 

But: The Treasury's plan really is dead before it is debated. Congress is 
not interested in the rates of tax now proposed as a curb on inflated income. 
































What the Treasury asks and what it may get is this..... 

From individuals: It wants $6,530,000,000 in added revenue through rates 
of the kind shown above. It may get $2,500,000,000 from Congress through increase 
of six or seven percentage points in individual surtax rates all along the line. 

From corporations: It asks $1,140,000,000 more through increase to 50 per 
cent in the normal and surtax rate on income above $50,000. It may get as much 
as $500,000,000 through increase in normal and surtax to 45 per cent. 

From excises: It wants $2,490,000,000 and may get $1,500,000,000. 

From estates and gifts: It seeks $400,000,000. It may get $200,000,000. 




















super: Now to outline the situation in some more detail..... 

Jing to Victory tax: Treasury would repeal. Congress probably will agree. But: This 
naking relieves 9,000,000 taxpayers of any direct federal tax and loads resulting burden 
on other taxpayers. It also forces search for $3,000,000,000 in revenue. 
of that Withholding tax: The rate, now 20 per cent above withholding exemption, 
y met, will reflect increases in normal and surtax. Effort will be made to collect 

w and most income taxes currently, to avoid part of present dual operation. 
le same 


Refundable taxes: Treasury's plan for refundable taxes is of importance only 








dustry to lower-income taxpayers. Its fate in Congress is problematical; is to depend 

a on the size of tax increases. If large, postwar refunds may be approved. 

WE. Excises vs. general sales tax: Excises probably will win out, probably will 
be used on a selected basis to reach luxuries and semiluxuries. But: There is 

0 p.m. revived Congress interest in a general sales tax. Barriers to approval are two: 


, CBS. (1) White House opposition remains strong; (2) Congressmen fear political effects. 


Big concession to politics is in Victory tax repeal; is in the prospective 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


removal of a direct federal tax for 9,000,000 present taxpayers and voters. 

The outlook in terms of selected excises appears now to be this: 

Distilled spirits: Increase from $6 to $8 very probable, to $10 unlikely. 

Beer: Increase from $7 a barrel to $8 or $9 probable, to $10 improbable. 

Cigarettes: Increase from $3.50 to $4.25 likely, to $5 a thousand is unlikely, 

Candy: New tax of 1 cent for each 5-cent purchase is a good prospect. It 
will be fought hard, but offers $190,000,000 in new revenue. 

Soft drinks: A suggested tax of 1 cent a 5-cent bottle is far from assured. 
This tax would raise an estimated $177,000,000. It is strongly opposed. 

Admissions: A tax graduated upward from 10 per cent probable. 

Train and bus tickets: A tax of near to 25 per cent has strong support. 

Freight tax: Repeal of this tax on transport of property is fair prospect. 

Retailers’ excises: Jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, luggage probably 
will be taxed at the increased rates the Treasury suggests. 

Cabarets: Approval is probable for a 30 per cent tax. 

Alternative to these and other excise taxes, plus stiff income tax increase, 
is a general sales tax. A flat 10 per cent sales tax, no exceptions, would yield 
about $6,000,000,000. Exemption for food, clothing would cut that about in half, 

And: Congress will be wary about placing a tax on food and clothing. 























It's the following statistical picture Treasury uses to sell its tax plan: 

Individuals in 1944 will receive $157,000,000,000 of income against 1943 
incomes of $142,000,000,000. That's another $15,000,000,000 increase. 

Personal taxes, at existing rates, State, local, federal, will take away 
$19,300,000,000 against $16,000,000,000 in 1943. And: If Congress accepts the 
Treasury's tax plan, taxes will take $25,800,000,000 from the total income. 

Thus: Individuals, who this year have $126,000,000,000 of income to spend 
or save, will have $137,700,000,000 next year if no new taxes are provided. The 
Treasury's plan would cut this "disposable income" to $131,200,000,000. 

But: There will be only $89,000,000,000 in goods and services to buy. 

So: Where $36,000,000,000 is being left over from savings from 1943 income, 
there will be $48,700,000,000 left over next year if no new taxes are imposed, 
or $42,200,000,000 if the Treasury tax plan is approved. 

That's the Treasury argument. Answers being given are theSe..ece 

1. War spending is under estimates so income will not reach total given. 

2. Even with Treasury taxes the inflationary gap is to be bigger in 1944 
than 1943. This suggests that this gap is not the controlling factor in wartime 
inflation, since even the Treasury thinks inflation can be controlled when the 
gap is growing. A few more billions may make little or no difference. 

3. Biggest income increases are under $3,000, but the Treasury would draw 
most new revenue from incomes above $3,000, thereby strangling the middle class 
which has had, in very many cases, little or no wartime increase in income. 




















To turn to some of the other fields of activity..... 

Father draft: It is going ahead with little prospect of interference. 

Farm labor: Official estimate is that 300,000 more men of military age were 
on farms in first half of 1943 than a year earlier. The assumption is that most 
of these are physically fit, non-fathers, taking advantage of special treatment. 

Meat rationing: Something may have to be done to separate fats from meats 
and cheese on red rationing points. Public is using its points heavily for the | 
purchase of butter; is letting meat pile up in some areas. 

Fuel oil: Outlook is reasonably good for Eastern users. Caribbean area is 
to supply some more fuel oil and gasoline to this country. 

Transportation: Railroads face their most difficult transport problem in 
the months just ahead. Livestock, coal, war goods are to be pressing for move- ) 
ment. And: Transport of troops may reach a new high. It still is expected that 
rationing of transportation can be avoided. 
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e@ That’s what Joe and 10 million 
others in our armed forces are count- 
ing on today. They are fighting 
harder, with courage and determina- 
tion, confident that in the America 
of the future they will be given 
an opportunity to work and grow 
- . + will have a part in the peace- 
time progress of the land they love. 


It is our job to assure them now 
that they will find this opportunity 
. . . that Joe and his 10 million 
buddies will have a place beside our 
millions of home front soldiers in 
preserving and expanding the free 
enterprise system that made America 
great. 

Our organization, like our fight- 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PUBLISHED BY 





ing men, has placed the winning of 
the war above all else. But we are 
using all the resources at our com- 
mand to be ready for Victory when 
it comes .. . to have a real welcome 
—jobs—for our fighting men when 
they return, It can be done by pre- 
serving and extending the free enter- 
prise system that made America great. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 
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Working Com Winning the VICTORY TODAY 
Toward Winning the PEACE TOMORROW 





Gulf of Verio 





* *® 








A Natural Gas transmission Company built in peacetime ... now dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 

throughout the Gulf South. 

For Texas, Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview. San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Lovistana, Mail received at: 

Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For MISsISssippr, ALABAMA AND FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi 
COPR. 1943 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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VICTORY CONVOY 
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IRCRAFT carriers for convoy duty, built by Ingalls, 
have been acclaimed for their fine performance 

in overcoming the submarine hazard. Ingalls-built 
troop transports provide many comforts and safeguards 
that were unknown in World War I. And Ingalls C-3 
supply vessels ... big, safe and efficient... carry /arger 
cargoes faster to war fronts overseas. Helping now to 
win the war, these all-welded ships, of Ingalls design 
and construction, will serve an equally 
prominent place in post war shipping. 


ASK ANYONE IN THE NAVY OR MERCHANT MARINE 
ABOUT AN INGALLS-BUILT SHIP 





THE WAR=—TRAVEL AND SHIP IN AMERICAN-BUILT VESSELS 


™=INGALLS 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY - BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 


t: PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI » DECATUR, ALABAMA 
h Offces NEW YORK + WASHINGION - TSEURGH + ATLANTA + NEW ORLEANS 
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Representative Robert L. Doughton, 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, has been writing the nation’s 
tax laws for years. But, like many a plain 
citizen, Mr. Doughton had to call ing 
“tax expert” to fill out his September 45 
income tax declaration. The form to be 
filled and the computations involved wer 
just too complicated. 

The incident left its mark on Bob 
Doughton. He was wryly amused, for he 
is a man of much salty humor. But he 
was disturbed, too, at the complexities of 
the tax return, for he also is a man of 
essential simplicity. In addition, the figures 
which the “tax expert” produced left him 
ready for a fight, because Mr. Doughtop 


—Bishop in —~ souls Star-Times 








DEVELOPING A STRONG MAN 


has very definite ideas on how much ofa 
tax load the country can stand. 

So, when the Treasury called for $10; 
560,000,000 additional tax revenues, the 
request was, for Mr. Doughton, a last 
straw. He broke openly with the Treasury. 
The increase, he said, was more than the 
taxpayers “can reasonably bear.” Besides, 
he added, income tax returns have got to 
be simplified. 

Behind Mr. Doughton’s views on taxes 
lies a long lifetime spent close to the soil 
and a vivid recollection of years of grin¢- 
ing poverty. Approaching 80, Mr. Dough 
ton still is a frugal, North Carolina moun 
taineer, whether in Washington or on his 
5,000-acre dairy farm. He w orked hard 
and saved in his youth. One Doughton 
story has it that he sold his riding horse 
in town, but noted that the purchase price 
did not include saddle and bridle. So he 
shouldered them and walked 70 hilly miles 
home. By the time he was 45, Mr. Dough- 
ton was moderately wealthy, a country 
squire. He also became a bank president, 
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IN A NEW GUINEA JUNGLE, Japs on a sneak raid stuck their 
bayonets seven times into the body of this young American 
soldier from San Francisco. At the base hospital, the Army 
doctors pumped literally quarts of blood plasma into the boy. 
A week later, he was able to sit up, smoke, and eat comfortably! 


IN THE CORAL SEA, B.S., 18-year-old seaman second class, 
met the bomb that tore parts of his body to shreds. He was out 
for five days. By all the rules, he was dead. Five times in 24 
hours, B.S. got blood plasma; was operated on; was kept alive 
with more blood plasma, And he’s back on his feet today! 


LOOD PLASMA is made from whole human blood. This blood 

is donated by patriotic civilians to the American Red Cross. 
It is saving literally tens of thousands of lives. Have you 
donated blood? Countless people have, not just once or twice 

but regularly. There is no risk, no pain. It takes about 45 
minutes and is one of the most humanitarian and satisfying 
acts you can do. 









Vitas 


Into the valley of the shadow... AND OUT AGAIN! 





GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD AND SAVE A FIGHTER’S LIFE 
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AN EXPLOSION GOT YOUNG H.S., a sailor on a gallant little 
destroyer in our Navy. A sudden searing flash burned his face, 
head, arms, shoulders, and hands. The doctors gave him blood 
plasma. Today, HLS. is ready to go back to his ship. . . un- 
scarred! The doctors worked that magic after the blood plasma 
kept him alive! 





K.M. WAS A 19-YEAR-OLD DARTMOUTH FRESHMAN, until 
he joined the Marines. In the South Pacific, a Jap bullet 
pierced his abdomen and lodged in his spine. A double blood- 
plasma transfusion was pumped into his veins; two hours 
later another transfusion. He lived. The bullet was removed from 
his spinel 


If you live in or near one of the 33 cities with blood-donor 
centers, call the American Red Cross today. 


This appeal for blood donors is dedicated 
to the American Red Cross by 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





~ IN PT BOATS, TOO, 


plywood is an essential structural material! 


@ You have read countiess news stories and articles 

about the speed, stamina and striking power of the 

Novy's torpedo boats. Whot you may not know is DOu 

that 3000 squore feet of Exterior-type Douglas Fir AS FE 

Plywood go into the construction of each of these | 

famous boats. It's used for decks, deckhouse, bulk- LY 

heods, fore-and-aft strength members and interior (@) 

trim . . . jobs for which this Miracle Wood's many | 
é y 


advantages make it porticularly suited. And it is 
hundreds of war services like this that are causing m+. 
architects, engineers, designers and builders to reach L431 b, 
one conclusion: Versatile Douglas Fir Plywood will be MADE LARGER ae 
. LIGHT 
-PROQTTTER 
@ SEND FOR FREE WAR USE FOLDER. STRONGE F 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash R 


one of their most used postwar construction materials. SPLIT 
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although he says he never lets banking 


“interfere with business.” 


Round and about his North Carolin, 
district, Mr. Doughton is known as Farmer 
Bob, a title that helps get the votes whic 
have sent him to Congress for more than 
30 years. In those 30 years he has added 
to his knowledge of agriculture a knoyl. 
edge of politics as an almost exact scieng. 
He knows his Committee and the politica} 
and economic considerations that make jts 
members tick. So he also knows when he 
must yield and how much he must em. 
promise on issues before the Committee 
He knows, too, how much he can wheedl 


and how much he can command supper, j 


As a result, the tax bills that the Com. 
mittee writes are usually pretty close t 
what Mr. Doughton thinks they should bk. 

Mr. Doughton supported Presiden 
Roosevelt’s tax ideas in the early days of 
the New Deal, which were also Mr. 
ton’s early years as Committee chairman, 
But the North Carolinian is essentially 
conservative, and this conservatism gs 
serted itself more and more forcibly 
tax bill followed tax bill. A few years agp, 
these bills began to bear little resemblang 
to the Treasury’s recommendations, 

He believes that taxes should be levied 
only to pay the bills of the Government, 
and decidedly not for social reforms. Taxes, 
in Mr. Doughton’s opinion, should neither 
gouge the rich nor grind the poor. Heis 
an archfoe of anything that looks like a 
“soak-the-rich” scheme. These ideas ar 
set and fixed with Mr. Doughton, and 
he defends them with an unwavering 
vigor which has given him the nickname, 
affectionately applied, of “Muley.” 

Mr. Doughton found himself a bit closer 
to the Administration than usual last 
spring on the Rum! “skip-a-year” ta 
plan. To Mr. Doughton’s mind, “forgiving 
taxes” was a debtor’s dodge which, to 
one who always had paid his bills, seemed 
immoral. But, in the end, he was forced to 
compromise. It was his vote that finally 
broke a long and stubborn deadlock within 
the Committee and made the adoption of 
a modified Ruml plan possible. 

“TI guess they won’t call me Muley now,” 
he told a friend. 


But Mr. Doughton’s back is up again. 


He has assumed a leading position among 


those who would slash the Treasury's t 
quest and slash it sharply. Friends have 
seen it coming. His attitude toward the 
last tax bill was tolerant: 

“We don’t want to break their (the 
taxpayers’) backs, but maybe we cal 
bend them a little.” 

Mr. Doughton also has homely sum- 
maries of his views on the taxes that the 
Treasury wants now. One of them runs: 

“The trouble with those fellows at the 
Treasury is they never have had to make 
two pots of coffee with one set of grounds. 

And a second: 

“You can shear a sheep year after yeat, 
but you can take his hide only once.” 
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ON THE SHOULDERS of the oil industry has fallen the responsibility of lubricating 
the country’s industrial plants in a production program, the proportions of which 
completely outrun all pre-war conceptions of what could be done. .. . If one 
stops to consider that throughout this program the movement of every wheel and 


gear and the maximum efficiency of practically every manufacturing operation 
depends on proper lubrication, only then does the picture stand out in its true 
importance. . . . Some companies, such as Gulf, have had a generous share in 
the job that is being done. That in itself is incidental. The significant thing, however, 
is the fact that the oil industry, through research, through experience, and stimulated 


by the urgency of the task, is successfully meeting these undreamed of demands. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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In the air, many pilots use the 
Hamilton Master Navigation Watch 
(above). On advance flying fields, the § 
master time source is a bank of three 
Hamilton Chronometers. All are ex- 4 
amples of famous Hamilton precision. ‘ 
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“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Changing Europe’s Diet? 

Sir:—Surely every broad-minded Amer- 
ican sympathizes with the unspeakable 
distress of the half-starved peoples in the 
war-ridden countries of Europe. But what 
irks me is the reported sending of certain 
foods, regarded as indispensable to our na- 
tional dietary regime, to people who never 
before saw them upon the family table. 

I have lived in Italy for three years and 
in France for nearly a year. Thousands of 
times I have eaten in much-frequented 
restaurants, and hundreds of times in the 
homes of private families. During all that 
time, I did not see butter on any table 
more than a dozen times. Furthermore, I 
do not recall ever seeing milk on any table, 
except several times when dining with a 
family where infants were at the table. 

The idea seems preposterous that we 
should initiate our dietary habits in other 
countries that, by climate and tradition, 
made use of other foods to obtain ade- 
quate nourishment. The attitude of the pre- 
sumably intelligent administrators of ship- 
ments on Lend-Lease needs explaining. 


Chicago, IIl. W.S. B. 


* * 


Work for War Prisoners 


Sir:—Regarding the article “Real Inside 
Story of the Paper Situation” in the Sept. 
10 issue, the following idea just occurred 
to me: Why not use German war prison- 
ers in the Canadian woods as timbermen? 
They could be trained. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. J.C. 


* * * 


Behind Labor Shortage 


Sir:—The recent hullabaloo about the 
shortage of West Coast labor gives the in- 
habitants quite a laugh, as the workers and 
others in any way in touch with the mat- 
ter know that the plants in question 
(shipbuilding and airplane) have, in fact, 
enough employes to turn out double the 
work, if it were so desired and if the em- 
ployes were used effectively. In fact, many 
quit because they object to the loafing and 
the various and numerous rackets. 

Why not go into the actual reasons for 
the labor difficulties, and present them? 
It may be possible that public opinion, if 
nothing else, would force the contractors 
to do something. 


Los Angeles, Calif. G. L. Merrick 
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Fifty-eight years of specialized 
“know-how” are at your service in 
solving your liquid handling prob. 
lems. Equipment for measuring, 
metering, filtering, distilling. lubri- 
cating, storing and dispensing. To 
handle liquids right—write Bowser, 


Liquid Control Specialists — Since 1885 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


BREAKERS OF LIQUID- = 


HANDLING BOTTLENECKS SINCE 1885 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not les 
than two weeks prior to the date change become 
effective. 


Send both your old and new address. 
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For the duration youll find Miss 
Saylor’s COFFEE-ETS— those 
delicious little energy givin 

candies—in Guadalcanal, 
Alaska or Africa,but you won't 
find them on your dealer's 
shelves. They may be found 
in the pockets of a bombardier 


high in the lonely sky or a 
sailor keeping a midnight 


vigil as his ship feels its silent 
way through sub-infested 
waters, but not in your favor- 
ite haunt on Main Street. 
The goodness you once en- 
joyed is now easing the candy 
hunger of boys in service 
and Coffee-ets energy is con- 
tributing to their well being. 
ee Lhat’s for now. But 
_ 2)» they'll be back when 
’ 4 it’s over, waiting for 
you toask forthem. 

MISS SAYLOR’S 

A. CHOCOLATES, INC. 


Bh ENCINEL AVENUE, 
mm ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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MR. BLANK, PLEASE! 


inc. Wherever he is, whatever he is doing, Blank small office or a large factory; selective as to 
) turns to answer... instantly. He has heardthe station or for paging all simultaneously. 
one sound to which he automatically responds— With proper priority there is no reason why you 
his name. should not have the time and footstep saving 
“aes Teletalk Paging Systems are the instant, quiet, that Teletalk Paging Systems provide. Teletalk 
not les dignified, modern way to keep in touch with distributors are listed in the classified directories 
~e individuals in busy offices and plants. No dis- of the major cities as shown below. They will be 
turbing confusion, no distraction of attention,no glad to advise you on priority ratings, appraise 
1 time-wasting steps. your requirements, make practical recommenda- 
Save those precious man-hours you are losing __ tions and install a Teletalk Paging System with- 
4 through slow, cumbersome outmoded communi- out any inconvenience to the work of your office. 


cations. Time saved, energy conserved and up- Ask your Teletalk distributor about Teletalk 
speeded tempo and efficiency will easily pay for | Communications Systems, too. They are the per- 
a modern Teletalk Paging System. fect answer to instant inter-office communication. 
There’s a Teletalk Paging System exactly fitted If no distributor is listed in your classified tele- 
to your needs. You can have them in units of phone directory, write us and we will see that 
from 6 to 24 locations; powered for use in a you are properly contacted. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A., Established 1909. 
Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16) N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New YorkCity. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, and Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
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“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Peace Feelers From Nazis . . . FDR’s Hands-off Policy 
On Army-Navy ... Behind ‘Mystery’ of Battleship X 


Military officials who should know are 
definite in their statements that the 
White House maintains a strict policy 
of hands off in dictating internal af- 
fairs of either the Army or Navy. 
Once the strategy is set, the resulting 
decisions on personnel and operations 
are made by military commanders. 


x * * 


Britain’s Prime Minister Churchill is 
somewhat less careful than Mr. Roose- 
velt in avoiding personal influence in 
affairs of a strictly military nature. 


2-e? & 


Cordell Hull is not prepared to assure 
the Russians that the U.S. would join 
in the the use of military force to guar- 
antee settlements that grow from the 
present war. Mr. Hull, in Moscow, is 
unlikely to go as far as either the Rus- 
sians or British might like toward the 
goal of collective security. 


x 2 @ 


Some conservative Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress who formerly op- 
posed a fourth nomination for the 
President now are saying privately 
that they think Mr. Roosevelt will 
have to be renominated on the ground 
that he is the only one who will be 
prepared to deal on equal terms with 
Premier Stalin at the peace table. 


x *k * 


Henry Morgenthau is not likely to 
accommodate those Congressmen who 
are saying that he should resign. Mr. 
Morgenthau has been offering Con- 
gress unpopular tax plans for the last 
10 years, and during that time never 
has responded to the frequent sug- 
gestions that he was ready to resign. 


x * * 


Members of Saudi Arabia’s ruling 
family are in the United States not 
to talk oil concessions, but to obtain 
advice and technical assistance on irri- 
gation problems. American oil com- 
panies already have an inside track 
in development of Saudi Arabia’s oil. 
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Leo Crowley, as head of the new For- 
eign Economic Administration, al- 
ready is having to do some battling 
to get the authority he thought he had 
been given by the President. State De- 
partment is struggling to retain more 
than a skeleton of the Office of For- 
eign Economic Co-ordination. 


x & @ 


Navy censors were the only ones who 
did not seem to know that the Bat- 
tleship X of Pacific war fame was the 
South Dakota. This fact had been 
published months ago by the Senate’s 
Truman Committee, but Navy censors 
only now decided the public was en- 
titled to know what it already knew. 


x kk 


Edward Stettinius, as Under Secre- 
tary of State, will devote himself 
more to the over-all phases of for- 
eign affairs than to the technical 
aspects of administration and of re- 
lations with foreign diplomats that 
the Under Secretary usually deals 
with. He will seek to avoid the person- 
al feuds that continue to thrive in the 
upper reaches of the Department. 


x k & 


Both this country and Britain, as well 
as Russia, are receiving indirect peace 
feelers from Germany designed to try 
to split her enemies. Little attention 
is paid to these feelers, which were 
common before Pearl Harbor. 


x ke 


Lord Keynes, of Britain, has not yet 
had much luck in trying to sell U. S. 
Treasury’s Harry White on important 
changes in the American plan for 
postwar currency stabilization. Mr. 
White is guided by what he thinks 
he can sell Congress in the way of a 
currency plan. 


xk * 


There was a time, not long ago, when 
the Government considered going 
into the tire manufacturing business 
in order to assure use of its synthetic 
rubber to supply automobile users 
with more tires. Final decision was 


against this step when private indus. 
try agreed that new steps would hk 
taken to increase production. 


x * *® 


Donald Nelson continues to play sec. 
ond fiddle to the Army-Navy on al! 
issues of importance growing out of 
military demands for raw materials 
Mr. Nelson divides up among civil. 
ians what is left over when the Army. 
Navy get through. He isn’t having 
much success taking things away 
from the military. 


x * * 


By publishing “Peace and War,” the 
story of U.S. foreign policy from 193] 
to 1941, the Administration hopes to 
forestall any opposition charges that 
this country might have been able to 
stay out of the world conflict. 


x * * 


One reason why the job of develop- 
ing foreign food for foreign consump- 
tion was given to Leo T. Crowley 
rather than the Department of Agri- 
culture was the fear that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be subject 
to pressure from domestic farm 
groups which are opposed to expan- 
sion of food production abroad. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt let Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau and _ Economic 
Stabilizer Vinson carry the ball in qe- 
fending the Administration’s drastic 
new tax bill before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, although the 
rates proposed were decided upon 
after a conference in his office. The 
result is that Mr. Morgenthau and 
Mr. Vinson are bearing the brunt of 
the storm of protest. 


x *k * 


A plan to set up an agency to super- 
vise industry’s reconversion is under- 
stood to be on the President’s desk. 
Friends of WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson are pushing him for the post- 
war industrial job. 
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TO YOUR COUNTRY— 


fF reconnaissance at your favorite Scotch 
i Headquarters shows there is no Dewar’s 
on hand, be patient. Reinforcements are on 
their way. 


And Dewar’s superb quality will 


score another unconditional victory for your 





good taste—and for your good judgment in waiting! 
HONOURS OF 
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“Grading Leaf.” Painted from life on a Carolina farm by Peter Hurd 
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